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Said  Dicki^'We  may  be  out  of  range  of  that 
fellow.  If  we  do —  Ah!”  another  roar,  and 
a  solid  shot  struck  a  bale  squarely  in  the 
center,  knocking  it  off  the  raft,  and  carry- 
ing  Dick  and  two  of  the  sailors  with  it. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  WAR  FOR  THE  UNION. 

Richard  Dareall  was  the  son  of  a  very  wealthy  Southern 
planter,  who  owned  hundreds  of  slaves  and  thousands  of  acres 
of  rich  land. 

He  was  in  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  when  the  war 
for  the  Union  began. 

In  a  few  months  he  would  graduate  with  the  highest  hon¬ 
ors.  though  only  nineteen  years  of  age.  But  his  stern  old 
father  ordered  him  to  resign,  and  come  home  immediately  I 
after  the  secession  of  his  State. 

The  old  man  was  an  out-and-out.  red-hot  Secessionist,  and  ! 
wanted  to  settle  the  dispute  by  the  gage  of  battle.  He  had 
fought  in  the  Mexican  War  and  knew  something  about  military 
matters. 

But  young  Richard — or  Dick,  as  he  was  called  by  his  cadet 
chums — was  not  at  all  anxious  to  leave  the  academy  until  he 
had  graduated. 

He  believed  he  would  carry  off  the  highest  honors,  and  was 
anxious  to  leave  that  record  behind  him. 

His  ambition  was  a  laudable  one,  and  be  wrote  to  bis  father, 
begging  to  be  allowed  to  remain  until  he  had  graduated. 

"No,"  his  father  replied.  "You  are  in  a  foreign  country  now.  j 
The  South  is  out  of  the  Union.  Come  home.  In  the  event  of 
a  war  between  the  North  and  the  South,  you  will  be  given 
a  high  command  in  the  Southern  navy,  graduation  or  no  gradu¬ 
ation.” 

To  this  Dick  wrote  in  reply: 

“War  has  not  yet  been  declared.  There  may  be  no  war. 
Time  enough  to  resign  when  war  is  declared.  If  I  resign  pre¬ 
maturely  I  cannot  come  back.  The  doors  of  the  academy  will 
be  closed  against  me.  Let  me  remain  and  graduate.  I  am 
sure  to  carry  off  the  highest  honors,  as  I  am  now  at  the  head 
of  my  class.  If  war  is  declared  by  either  section.  I  promise  you 
to  tender  ray  resignation  within  twenty-four  hours  thereafter. 
If  I  can  return  home  with  the  highest  honors  of  the  academy, 
why,  I  woujd  be  given  a  high  command  in  the  Southern  navy 
when  there  is  one.” 

To  all  this  begging  the  old  man  turned  a  deaf  ear. 

He  wrote  to  Dick  commanding  him  to  resign  and  come  home 
at  once,  on  pain  of  being  disowned  and  disinherited. 

Of  course,  Dick  had  to  obey. 

He  took  the  letter  and  called  on  his  chum,  Harry  Stockton, 
who  was  a  cadet  from  New  York  State. 

The  two  were  warm  personal  friends,  and  had  been  ever 
since  they  first  met  at  the  academy,  nearly  four  yearp  before 
th'  opening  of  our  story. 

“Harry,”  he  said,  “I  am  going  to  resign  and  go  home.” 

His  friend  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  or  two  in  silence, 
and  then  remarked: 

"I  am  sorry.  You  can’t  help  yourself,  I  suppose,  for  I  don’t 
think  you  want  to  go.” 

"I  don't  want  to  go,  at  least  not  till  I  graduate.” 


“Yes,  and  then  you  would  go  and  join  the  new  Confederacy?* 

“I  would  have  to  go  somewhere.  I  couldn’t  remain  here, 
you  know.” 

“You  could  enter  the  service,”  and  Harry  pointed  up  at  the 
flag  of  the  Union,  which  was  proudly  floating  in  the  breeze. 

“Yes,  so  I  could,  and  that  has  been  the  dream  of  my  life,” 
replied  Dick,  “but,  then,  you  know,  there  is  talk  of  a  possible 
war  between  the  sections,  and  in  that  case  I  could  not  fight 
against  my  people.  ' 

“But  if  your  flag  is  fired  upon  by - ” 

“Hold  on,  Harry!”  said  Dick,  interrupting  him.  “We  can’t 
discuss  the  case  at  all.  It  has  been  removed  from  the  arena 
of  discussion.  My  State  has  gone  out  of  the  Union.  My  peo¬ 
ple  and  all  I  hold  dear  are  there.  If  there  is  to  be  war  I  shall 
be  found  fighting  for  my  home  and  my  people.” 

“As  1  shall  be  found  fighting  for  my  country  and  the  Union 
of  the  States,”  said  Harry. 

“Of  course,  that  is  your  duty.  The  North  is  your  home;  the 
South  is  mine.  We  may  meet  somewhere  on  the  water,  and 
our  vessels  may  be  pitted  against  each  other.  Who  knows? 
But  let  come  what  will,  Harry,  we  shall  be  friends  alwavs, 
shall  we  not?”  ♦ 

"Yes,  always,”  said  Harry,  grasping  his  hand  and  shaking  it 
warmly.  “'When  do  you  start?” 

“In  a  day  or  two.” 

“Well,  come  down  to  the  hotel  to-night  and  see  my  mother 
and  sister  before  you  go.” 

“Yes,  of  course.” 

Harry’s  mother  and  sister  came  to  Annapolis  every  year  to 
see  him,  and  generally  remained  a  month. 

By  that  means  Dick  became  acquainted  with  Louise  Stock- 
ton,  who  was  a  lovely  girl  of  eighteen  summers. 

They  had  been  there  about  a  fortnight,  and  during  that  time 
our  young  hero  had  taken  many  a  moonlight  walk  with  the  fair 
maid  of  the  North. 

She  evinced  a  decided  preference  for  his  society,  to  the  dis¬ 
gust  of  a  number  of  other  carets  who  sighed  in  vain  for  her 
smiles. 

Dick  had  already  uttered  some  very  tender  expressions  to 
her,  which  plainly  told  her  how  he  felt  toward  her. 

This  was  the  situation  when  he  called  at  the  hotel  in  the 
evening,  accompanied  by  Harry  Stockton  himself. 

Louise  received  him  with  that  cordiality  she  had  always 
shown  him,  and  when  they  were  left  alone  she  rallied  him  on 
being  low-spirited. 

“I  have  reason  to  be,  Miss  Stockton,”  he  said,  “for  I  am 
ordered  to  return  home  to  the  South  immediately.” 

She  caught,  her  breath,  turned  pale  and  gasped: 

“  And — are — you— going  ?  ” 

“I  have  no  option  in  the  matter,”  he  replied.  “My  fa  the! 
is  a  very  stern  man,  and  threatens  me  with  disinheritance  if  I 
do  not  obey  him.” 

“Why  should  he  be  so  severe  as  that?”  she  ventured  to  ask. 

“Because  he  ordered  me  borne  a  month  ago,  and  T  have  been 
writing  to  him  begging  to  be  allowed  to  remain  at  the  academy 

till  I  graduated.  I  suppose  his  patience  ^-exhausted  and _ ** 
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"It  is  cruel — unjust— to  say  the  least,”  she  said,  interrupting 
him. 

"I  wrote  him  as  much,  but  he  will  not  relent.  I  shall  have 
to  go.” 

“When?” 

“In  two  days.” 

She  paled  again,  but  did  not  spealc.  She  dared  not  trust 
her  voice. 

“Do  you — want — to  go?"  she  asked,  after  a  silence  of  a 
couple  of  minutes. 

“No — a  thousand  times  no!" 

“What  will  you  ao  if  there  should  be  a  war?” 

“I  would  fight  for  my  people  against  all  the  world,”  he 
replied. 

"But.  we  are  all  one  people,"  she  said. 

“Hardly.  We  are  a  very  different  people,  I  think.  But  let 
ns  hope  there  may  be  no  war.  I  cannot  see  why  there  should 
be  any." 

"I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,  but  I  hope  there  will  not  be,”  she 


home  and  abroad,  and  Dick  Dareall  expected  every  day  to  be 
called  to  take  command  of  one. 

But  before  one  so  young  as  he  could  hope  for  such  a  thing 
there  were  a  number  of  older  and  far  more  experienced  naval 
officers  to  be  provided  for  and  given  commands. 

Thus  it  was  that  a  year  and  a  half  slipped  away  and  terrible 
battles  had  been  fought,  and  he  was  still  without  a  command. 

“Show  ’em  what  you  can  do,”  said  his  father.  “Buy  or  bui.d 
a  blockade  runner,  and  run  in  and  out  till  they  know  you  as  a 
good  officer.  There's  money  as  well  as  fame  in  it.  Do  it, 
my  boy,  and  I’ll  stand  the  expense  and  give  you  the  first  loan 
of  cotton  to  start  with.” 
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murmured. 

"But  let  come  what  will.  Miss  Stockton,"  he  said,  “I  want 
to  ask  that  you  permit  me  to  write  to  you,  and - ” 

"Yes — of  course,  and  1  11  write  to  you,  too.” 

"A  thousand  thanks.  You  have  made  my  heart  feel  lighter. 
And  if  tt.eie  should  be  war  you  will  not  forget  me?  When  it 
is  over  I’ll  find  you  again,  if  I  have  to  hunt  the  world  over.” 

“Would  you  want  to  see  mo  again?”  she  asked. 

"Till  we  meet  again  there  will  not  a  day  pass  that  will  not 
bring  you  to  my  mind.” 

Just  then  others  came  into  the  room  and  prevented  more 
tender  expression,  and  the  words  that  would  have  plighted 
their  tortb  then  and  there  were  not  uttered. 

At  last  the  time  for  the  parting  came,  and  Dick  kissed  the 
hand  of  the  fair  Louise  and  went  away. 

It  was  a  sore  trial  for  him,  for  he  loved  the  beautiful  girl 
with  all  the  impulsiveness  of  his  nature,  and  he  felt  sure  that 
she  loved  him  in  return. 

But  he  had  no  time  to  devote  to  love  now. 

The  stern  orders  cf  his  father  had  to  be  obeyed,  and  so  a 
day  or  two  later  he  tendered  bis  resignation  and  departed 
for  his  Southern  home. 

He  found  the  Southern  people  eager  and  excited  over  the 
shape  events  had  assumed,  and  a  new  government,  all  their 
own,  based  upon  the  ideas  so  long  advocated  by  their  trusted 
leaders,  was  developing  at  Montgomery,  in  the  State  of  Ala¬ 
bama. 

Lincoln  called  upon  the  loyal  people  of  the  country  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  Union,  and  both  sides  began  to  arm. 

"There  will  be  a  fight,"  said  our  hero  as  he  read  the  papers 
one  morning. 

"Yes,”  said  his’father,  “and  we’ll  give  ’em  such  a  trouncing 
that  they’ll  never  forget  it  while  the  world  stands.” 

"Don’t  be  too  sure  of  that,  father,”  said  Dick.  "We  have  no 
navy  to  protect  our  coast,  and  they  have  five  men  to  one  of 
us.  ” 

“Bah!  Y/e  can  soon  build  a  navy  that  will  blow  all  their 
tubs  out  of  the  water.  What  are  their  five  men  worth  if  they 
don’t  know  how  to  fight?” 

"They  are  descenrants  of  the  same  stock  with  ourselves,” 
replied  Dick,  "and  the  Anglo-Saxon  stock  masters  the  world 
to-day.  Don’t  let  your  enthusiasm  run  away  with  your  reason, 
father." 

“And  don’t  you  let  any  of  our  people  hear  you  talk  that 
way,  rny  bey,"  replied  the  old  man.  "They  won’t  listen  to  it, 
and  may  doubt  your  loyalty  to  the  South.” 

“I  understand  that  well  enough,  father,”  returned  Dick,  “but 
I  hope  there  won’t  be  any  war  after  all  this  bluster  and  prepa¬ 
ration.” 

“Oh,  there  won’jt  be  any  war.  Only  one  or  two  fights,  and 
then  they’ll  be  glad  enough  to  make  peace  with  us.” 

Dick  corresponded  with  Harry  Stockton  and  his  sister  Louise 
and  many  letters  passed  between  them. 

Then  came  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  and  the  great 
uprising  in  the  North. 

Lincoln  called  for  75,000  troops,  and  Davis  called  for  just 
half  that  number. 

Then  it  became  certain  that  a  terrible  war  was  at  hand,  and 
both  sides  prepared  for  it  on  a  gigantic  scale. 

Dick  Dareall,  urged  by  his  farher,  tendered  his  services  as 
a  naval  officer  to  the  young  Confederacy,  and  was  told  that  as 
soon  as  his  services  were  needed  he  would  be  called  for. 

The  war  assumed  gigantic  proportions,  and  the  blockade  of 
all  the  Southern  ports  proclaimed. 

The  young  Confederacy  began  to  build  aud  buy  vessels  at 
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Yroung  Dareall  was  not  long  in  acting  on  the  advice  of  his 
father. 

He  was  anxious  to  tread  the  deck  of  a  vessel  as  commander, 
even  if  she  were  not  a  regular  war  vessel. 

Armed  with  plenty  of  cash,  he  went  down  to  Savannah  and 
began  the  construction  of  a  peculiar  shaped  vessel,  the  model 
of  which  he  designed  himself. 

It  was  styled  cigar-shaped  by  one  of  the  papers  of  the  city, 
and  people  watched  the  progress  of  its  construction  with  con¬ 
siderable  interest. 

Just  before  its  completion  Dick  began  to  make  his  selection 
of  a  crew. 

He  wanted  none  but  experienced  seamen,  and  when  it  be¬ 
came  known  that  he  was  or  had  been  a,  naval  cadet,  he  had 
little  trouble  in  getting  all  the  able-bodied  seamen  he  wanted. 

To  insure  their  fidelity  he  agreed  to  pay  them  liberal  wages, 
which  were  to  be  doubled  if  they  succeeded  in  getting  through 
with  the  cargo. 

That  made  every  man  work  for  success,  and  the  young  cap¬ 
tain  at  once  became  a  very  important  man  in  their  opinion. 

When  completed  the  Swallow  was  the  trimmest-looking  craft 
ever  seen  in  the  waters  of  any  Southern  port. 

She  was  a  side-wheel  steamer,  with  the  wheels  on  the  inside 
of  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  so  constructed  as  not  to  be  seen  from 
the  outside. 

The  wheel  was  so  constructed  that  the  paddles  were  self- 
adjusting,  entering  and  leaving  the  water  edgewise,  so  as  net 
to  splash.  But  when  in  the  water  they  propelled  with  a  full 
broadside,  giving  the  vessel  a  very  great  speed,  and  so  noise¬ 
lessly  as  not  to  be  heard  but  a  very  short  distance  away. 

At  the  bow  and  stern,  under  the  deck,  were  two  steel  rifled 
cannonades  which  were  so  well  concealed  from  view  that  the 
true  character  of  the  craft  would  never  be  suspected  by  a  cas¬ 
ual  observer. 

A  sufficient  quantity  of  ammunition  and  small  arms  were 
taken  on  board,  and  an  old  citizen  asked  if  he  intended  to 
fight. 

“Well,  that  depends  upon  circumstances,"  he  replied.  “I 
wouldn’t  let  an  inferior  force  or  vessel  run  over  me." 

When  everything  was  in  readiness  the  Swallow  took  on  a 
cargo  of  cotton,  every  bale  of  which  came  from  the  planta¬ 
tion  of  Dick  Dareall’s  father. 

Then  he  lay  quietly  out  in  the  stream  and  waited  for  a  dark 
night  in  which  to  slip  out  and  pass  the  blockading  vessels. 

Days  and  weeks  passed,  and  at  last  a  dark  night— with  heavy 
black  clouds  obscuring  the  dim  light  of  the  stars — came  with 
its  seductive  gloom. 

“Now  we’ll  try  it,”  said  Dick  to  his  second  in  command 
“We’ll  slip  down  the  channel  and  see  if  we  can’t  get  out  They 
can’t  see  us,  and  their  lights  will  tell  us  where  they  are  ” 

They  steamed  down  the  river  very  slowly  so  as  to  feel  their 
way  between  the  hanks. 

The  blockading  fleet  was  riding  at  anchor  a  few  miles  off  the 
bar. 

The  light  draught  of  the  Swallow  enabled  her  to  pass  down 
between  the  fleet  and  the  coast,  which  she  did  at  full  speed 
and  in  two  hours  she  was  clear  of  all  danger. 

“Well,  it  was  easily  done."  remarked  Dick  to  his  second  in 
command,  a  young  sailor  of  tlm  name  of  Cutter. 

“Ay.  sir— it  was  wll  done,  too.  She  skims  lige  a  duck." 

“Yes — I  am  proud  of  her.” 

The  next  day  the  signal  lookout  from  the  raaat  of  the  Inr- 
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£«?st  blockading  vessel  reported  the  strange-looking  craft  in 
the  port  as  missing. 

‘  She  surely  did  not  get  out!"  exclaimed  the  captain. 

Of  course,  no  one  knew  positively,  but  every  officer  was 

suspicious. 

Secret  emissaries  soon  conveyed  the  information,  however, 
that  the  Swallow'  had  slipped  out. 

Theu  there  were  some  hard  wrords  spoken  by  officers  in  the 
fleet  and  the  fastest  vessel  at  hand  was  sent  in  pursuit. 

The  Federal  vessel  traced  her  to  Nassau,  and  there  saw  that 
she  had  made  the  port  with  her  cargo  of  cotton,  which  had 
been  disposed  of  at  an  enormous  profit. 

It  was  also  learned  that  the  Swallow  was  taking  in  a  cargo 
of  medicinal  supplies  for  the  Confederacy. 

Of  course,  the  war  vessel  waited  outside  in  war  paint  for 
her,  and  word  was  sent  to  the  blockading  fleets  all  along  the 
coast  that  the  successful  little  craft  was  preparing  to  re¬ 
turn. 

That  set  all  the  blockading  fleet  to  watching  for  him. 

In  the  meantime,  young  Dareall  became  the  lion  of  the 
Southern  sympathizers  at  Nassau. 

The  friends  of  the  Union  and  the  old  flag  regarded  him  with 
feelings  that  were  anything  but  friendly. 

But  little  he  cared  for  that. 

Ke  wrote  letters  to  his  sweetheart  in  New  York,  but  did  not 
tell  her  what  he  wms  doing  in  Nassau,  and  kept  an  eye  on  the 
dangerous-looking  craft  that  was  lying  in  wait  for  him  just 
outside  the  port. 

At  last  he  resolved  to  get  away  by  the  exercise  of  a  little 
bit  of  strategy. 

There  was  an  English  vessel  in  port  whose  captain  was  a 
red-hot  sympathizer  with  the  South. 

Dick  had  met  him  several  times  on  shore,  and  became  quite 
friendly  with  him. 

One  evening  Dick  offered  him  one  thousand  dollars  to  set 
sail  on  the  same  night  with  him  and  go  northward. 

“A  couple  of  hours  after  you  start  I’ll  be  off,”  he  said, 
“steaming  southward.  Before  the  Yankee  can  find  out  his 
mistake  in  chasing  you  I’ll  he  leagues  away  in  another  direc¬ 
tion.  ” 

“Egad,  sir,  I’ll  do  it!  ”  said  the  mercenary  Englishman,  grasp¬ 
ing  his  hand,  “and  I  hope  you  may  get  through  all  right. 
But  I  wouldn’t  be  afraid  of  any  vessel  afloat  with  the  Swallow. 
She  can  show  a  clean  pair  of  heels  to  the  fastest  sailer  on  the 
Atlantic.” 

“I  believe  that,  captain,”  replied  Dick,  “but  if  I  am  chased 
I  may  be  driven  right  into  the  jaws  of  a  trap  somewhere  on 
the  coast.” 

“Yes,  that’s  true.  Well,  I’ll  go  out  in  a  few  days  and  give 
you  a  chance.” 

The  time  soon  came  when  the  Englishman  was  ready  to 
sail  and  the  night  was  set. 

The  ruse  was  successful,  and  the  Swallow  got  away  long 
before  the  Federal  ship  discovered  his  mistake. 

The  captain  of  the  Union  vessel  was  so  angry  when  he  saw 
through  the  trick  that  was  played  on  him  that  he  was  strongly 
tempted  to  give  the  Englishman  a  broadside  just  to  teach 
him  a  lesson. 

The  deceived  captain  turned  and  made  for  the  coast  of 
Florida  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  Swallow. 

None  cf  the  blockading  fleet  had  seen  the  Swallow  when  the 
pursuer  came  in  sight,  and  all  the  captains  wondered  where 
she  was. 

While  they  were  looking  sharply  for  the  little  craft,  Dick  was 
quietly  unloading  her  up  in  the  Indian  River,  and  the  Southern 
press  and  leaders  were  rejoicing  over  the  immense  store  of 
medical  supplies  that  had  been  brought  in. 

His  success  as  a  blockade  runner  stood  in  his  way  in  the 
matter  of  promotion  to  a  command  in  the  Confederate  navy. 

The  Confederate  leaders  thought  he  was  just  the  man  to 
keep  the  armies  of  the  South  supplied  with  medical  supplies, 
and  so  they  encouraged  him  to  continue  in  that  line  of  ser¬ 
vice,  much  to  his  disgust. 

Success  is  the  test  of  merit  in  every  undertaking. 

The  profits  of  the  trip  paid  every  dollar  the  Swallow  cost 
to  build  and  equip,  and  have  a  handsome  balance  besides. 

Hundreds  of  people  wanted  to  send  a  few  bales  of  cotton  out 
on  the  Swallow  on  her  next  trip.  Some  he  agreed  to  accom¬ 
modate  and  others  he  refused,  just  as  the  humor  suited  him. 

Then  there  were  those  who  wanted  to  run  the  blockade  and 
thus  get  out  of  the  country  to  avoid  tne  Confederate  conscrip¬ 
tion. 

Those  offered  big  sums  to  be  taken  along  as  passengers,  but 

Dick  declined.  i 

-I  urn  not  runuing  a  passenger  line,”  he  said.  “It  pays  bet¬ 


ter  to  take  cotton.  One  passenger  would  give  more  trouble 
than  ten  bales  of  cotton." 

One  day  a  young  girl,  not  over  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of 
age,  lode  up  on  a  mule  to  (he  little  landing  where  the  Swallow 
was  lying  moored  to  the  pier,  and  asked  to  see  the  captain. 

Dick  came  forward  and  saw  a  flaxen-haired  maiden,  dressed 
in  plain  calico,  with  no  ornaments,  but  as  beautiful  as  a  May 
morning. 

“1  am  the  captain,  m4ss,”  he  said. 

“You  the  captain!”  she  exclaimed,  looking  at  him  in  sur¬ 
prise.  “Why,  you  are  not  grown  yet.” 

“Neither  are  you,”  he  retorted,  laughing  and  lifting  his  cap. 

She  laughed  and  said: 

“Why,  we  have  heard  so  much  about  Captain  Dareall,  the 
Blockade  Runner,  that  I  expected  to  see  a  terrible  looking 
old  sailor,  which  you  are  not.” 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  that  from  your  lips,  miss,  I  can  assure 
you,”  replied  Dick.  “I  hope  you  have  come  to  give  me  a 
chance  to  be  cf  service  to  you.” 

“Indeed  I  have,  captain.  My  mother  is  a  widow.  We  have 
a  little  farm  up  the  river  about  ten  miles,  and  there  are  fif¬ 
teen  bales  of  cotton — all  we  have  on  the  place.  We  have  no 
way  in  the  world  of  getting  it  to  market,  as  both  my  brothers 
are  away  in  Virginia  in  the  army - ” 

“And  you  want  me  to  take  your  cotton  out  to  Nassau  for 
you,  eh?”  said  Dick,  interrupting  her. 

“Yes — and  if  you  knew  how - ” 

“That’s  enough,  miss.  I’ll  take  it,  though  I  am  sure  I  have 
refused  similar  requests  from  half  a  hundred  people." 

“How  kind  of  you!” 

“Yes — one  could  not  be  otherwise  to  one  like  you.  Give  me 
your  name,  please.” 

“My  name  is  Mattie  Louise  Eldridge,  and  my  father’s  name 
was  Samuel  Eldridge.  He  was  killed  at  Bull  Run." 

“That’s  enough.  You  ate  a  soldier's  daughter.  When  can 
you  get  your  cotton  down  here,  Miss  Eldridge?” 

“That’s  what  troubles  me,  captain.  This  mule  is  the  only 
animal  we  have  on  our  place,  except  the  hogs  and  cows.” 

“And  the  mule  can’t  bring  but  one  bale  at  a  time,  which 
■would  be  fifteen  days  of  hard  work  for  somebody,  eh?”  said 
Dick. 

“Yes,  that’s  it.  I  don’t  mind  the  work  at  all,  but  it’s  fhe 
worrying  of  you  for  fifteen  days  that  bothers  me.” 

“Well,  you  go  back  home  and  rest  easy.  A  girl  whose  name 
is  Louise  can’t  ask  anything  of  Dick  Dareall  in  vain.  I’ll 
send  some  of  my  men  up  there  to  build  a  raft  and - ” 

“Oh  my!  There’s  an  old  raft  up  there  now.  I  never  once 
thought  of  that.  But  there’s  a  stretch  of  three  or  four  miles 
where  the  men  on  the  Yankee  gunboats  can  see  the  raft  on  the 
way  down,  where  the  island  is  so  low — not  a  foot  high." 

“Oh,  never  mind  that,”  said  Dick.  "That  won't  worry  us  in 
the  least.” 

She  rode  away  on  the  mule,  thinking  the  young  blackade  • 
runner  the  most  gallant  youth  she  had  ever  met. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  FIGHT  BT  XIOONLIGHT. 


Some  two  or  three  days  after  the  young  girl’s  visit  to  the 
Swallow  at  her  moorings  in  Indian  River  the  young  blockade 
runner  took  a  dozen  men,  armed  with  rifles  and  cotto  .  hooks, 
and  set  out  for  the  home  of  the  Widow  Eldridge. 

They  went  on  foot,  intending  to  return  on  a  raft  loaded  with 
cotton. 

They  reached  the  place  in  about  three  hours,  and  were  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  widow  and  her  daughter. 

“We  can’t  get  up  much  of  a  dinner  for  you,  captain,”  said 
the  widow,  “but  we  can  give  you  plenty  of  corn-bread  and 
fish.” 

“We  couldn’t  ask  for  anything  better,  ma’am,”  said  Dick. 
“Have  you  caught  the  fish  yet?” 

“No,  sir,  but - ” 

“Well,  you  make  the  bread  and  we’ll  look  after  the  fish. 
Give  us  the  hooks  and  lines.” 

Mattie  gave  them  the  fishing  tackle,  and  they  set  about  se¬ 
curing  the  fish.  Dick  was  fortunate  enough  to  shoot  a  big 
bear  about  a  half  mile  up  the  river  from  the  house,  which  the 
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n vu  skinned,  cut  up  and  carried  down  to  the  little  farm-house 
lot  the  use  of  the  family. 

t  he  fish  was  soon  In  the  pan,  and  within  an  hour  after 
their  arrival  the  men  sat  down  to  a  feast  that  hungry  stom¬ 
achs  could  well  appreciate. 

After  dinner  Dick  inspected  the  old  log  raft  that  Mattie 
had  mentioned  on  her  visit  to  the  Swallow. 

He  found  that  it  was  big  enough  to  carry  the  fifteen  bales 
of  cotton,  with  a  little  patching  up  here  and  there.  • 

\\  hile  the  bales  were  being  rolled*  on  board  the  raft  two 
of  the  men  were  sent  to  set  the  poles  with  which  to  propel 
it  down  the  river. 

While  the  sailors  were  at  work  loading  the  raft  a  paity  of  a 
dozen  men  came  up  to  the  farmhouse. 

They  were  a  part  of  the  State  militia  who  had  been  pursuing 
a  number  of  Federal  prisoners  who  had  escaped  from  Ander- 
sonville. 

The  prisoners  were  supposed  to  be  working  their  way  to  the 
coast  for  the  purpose  of  making  their  way  to  the  blockading 

fleet. 

The  party  had  one  prisoner,  a  well-built  young  man,  scarcely 
twenty  years  of  age,  who,  while  dejected  over  his  capture,  was 
yet  manly  in  his  bearing. 

His  clothes  were  ragged,  and  he  had  the  appearance  of  one 
who  had  lived  in  the  woods  with  but  little  food. 

Mrs.  Eldridge  knew  the  leader  of  +he  party. 

His  name  was  Hawkins,  a  man  of  about  forty  years  of  age, 
with  a  very  limited  education  and  an  exaggerated  idea  of  his 
own  importance. 

“Who  are  these  men,  widow?”  Hawkins  asked  of  Mrs. 
Eldridge,  as  he  saw  the  sailors  rolling  the  cotton  on  board  the 

raft. 

“They  are  Captain  Dareall,  of  the  Sv, ’allow,  the  blockade 
runner,  and  his  men,”  she  replied. 

“What  are  they  doing  here?” 

“They  are  going  to  raft  my  cotton  down  to  the  Swallow  and 
put  it  on  board.” 

“Going  to  send  it  out,  eh?" 

“Yes.” 

“Which  is'  the  captain?” 

Mattie  Eldridge  pointed  out  Dick  Dareall  to  him. 

Captain  Hawkins  went  up  to  Dick  and  introduced  himself 
to  him,  saying: 

"I  am  Captain  Hawkins  of  the  Florida  State  troops.” 

“Very  happy  to  meet  you,  captain,”  said  Dick.  "What  has 
brought  you  ’way  down  here?” 

“Been  hunting  prisoners  who  escaped  from  Andersonville. 
Caught  one  two  days  ago— a  young  fellow  who  was  trying  to 
escape  to  the  Yankee  fleet,  I  think." 

“What  State  is  he  from?” 

“He  won’t  say  anything  about  himself  at  all,  except  to 
deny  that  he  is  a  Yankee.  I’ve  been  tempted  two  or  three 
times  to  hang  him  till  he  is  willing  to  talk.” 

“I  wouldn’t  do  that,”  said  Dick,  shaking  his  head.  "He 
has  the  right  to  refuse  to  talk  if  he  wants  to  do  so.” 

Dick  walked  back  toward  the  house  with  Hawkins,  and  in 
a  few  moments  was  near  the  prisoner,  who  sprang  forward, 
exclaiming: 

“Dick  Dareall,  do  you  know  me?” 

Dick  started  as  if  stung,  and  stared  at  the  young  man. 

“My  heavens,  Harry!”  he  gasped.  “But  for  your  voice  I 
would’ not  have  known  you!  ”  and  he  caught  the  young  man  in 
his  arms  and  hugged  him  as  if  he  were  a  long-lost  brother. 

Captain  Hawkins  stared  at  them  in  unfeigned  astonishment. 

“How  is  this,  Harry?”  Dick  demanded,  looking  at  him  from 
head  to  foot. 

Harry  Stockton — for  he  it  was— had  a  hope  that  his  old 
friend  might  be  able  to  save  him,  and  answered: 

“They  crowded  us  too  hard  Dick,  so  we  abandoned  the  brig 
and  took  to  our  boats.  The  whole  crew  is  struggling  some¬ 
where  in  the  swamps  of  this  no-account  part  of  the  country.” 

“Be  you  a  sailor?”  Hawkins  asked. 

“Yes,”  said  Dick,  not  waiting  for  Harry  to  answer,  "and 
one  of  the  best  in  the  South.  Why  didn't  you  tell  who  you 
were,  Harry?" 

“Because  when  they  first  came  up  with  me  this  man  treated 
me  in  a  very  ungentleniauly  way,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
say  nothing  to  him  till  he  reached  headquarters." 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  am  not  a  gentleman?”  demanded 
Captain  Hawkins,  laying  a  hand  menacingly  n  the  hilt  of  his 
sword. 

Dick  looked  at  the  two  men  in  silence,  and  left  Harry  to 
make  his  reply  to  the  question.  * 

"I  mean  to  say  that  your  treatment  of  me  was  very  ungentle- 
manly 


drawing  h»s 


thing,"  hissed  Hawkins, 
say  that  to  me  and  live!” 
cried  Dick.  "Wov.ld  you  strike  a  pris- 


“ That's  the  sdme 
sword.  "No  man  can 
Hold  on,  captain! 1 
oner?” 

“I’ll  kill  him,  p.lsoner  or  no  prisoner!”  replied  the  irate 
Floridian. 

"Then  ray  duty  Is  plain,”  said  Dick,  drawing  and  cocking 
his  revolver,  blowing  a  whistle  which  called  his  sailors  to  arms 
at  the  same  time. 

“What  in  thunder  do  \ou  mean?"  demanded  the  captain,  as 
the  bronzed  sailors  seized  their  aims  and  crowded  around 
their  young  leader. 

"I  mean  that  if  you  harm  a  hair  of  that  man’s  head  I’ll  blow 
your  brains  out!"  replied  Dick.  “He  is  rny  friend,  and  I'll 
protect  him.  Besides,  as  he  is  not  a  Yankee  soldier,  you  have 
no  right  to  arrest  him.  1  knew  him  long  before  the  war.” 

•  Captain  Hawkins  threatened  the  young  blockade  runner 
with  the  vengeance  of  the  State  of  Florida. 

“Hang  tlm  State  of  Florida,  and  you,  too!"  retorted  Dick. 
“1  know  the  man  and  you  don’t.  Tell  the  State  of  Florida 
that  Captain  Dick  Dareall,  ike  Blockade  Runner,  is  responsible 
for  him.” 

!  "But  I  am  responsible  for  him,”  said  Hawkins.  “He  is  my 
prisoner.” 

|  "I’ll  relieve  you  of  the  responsibility  if  you  do  not  turn  him 

j  loose  after  you  have  learned  that  he  is  all  right.” 

;  "You’ll  have  to  fight  for  him!”  hissed  the  captain,  turning 
to  his  men. 

j  "Oh,  I  am  willing  to  do  that  at  any  time!  We  are  ready 
now.  ” 

;  Hawkins  saw  that  he  was,  and  so  did  not  dare  make  any 
hostile  demonstration. 

"Capta’H  Darra’l,  I’ll  submit  to  this  outrage  now,  but  with 
force  sufficient.  I’ll  come  back  and  hang  you  and  your  whole 
crew!  The  State  of  Florida  will  not  submit  to  such  an  out¬ 
rage,  sir!  ” 

"Oh,  that’s  all  right,  captain.  When  you  think  you  have 
men  enough,  come  and  see  me.  The  Swallow  lies  in  the  river, 
about  ten  miles  below  here,  ready  to  swallow  p  anything  that 
comes  along.” 

After  a  great  deal  more  of  palaver  the  doughty  captain  left, 
and  Harry  Stockton,  who  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Union  navy, 
and  who  had  been  a  prisoner  for  several  months,  was  in  charge 
of  our  hero. 

"You  are  all  right  now,  Harry,”  said  Dick,  grasping  his  hand 
once  more  and  shaking  it  warmly.  "When  we  get  on  board 
the  Swallow  you  can  have  a  change  of  clothing.” 

“Dick,  old  friend,”  said  Harry,  tears-  Ailing  his  eves,  “I’ll 
never  forget  this  as  long  as  I  live!  That  brute  of  a  fellow 
has  been  wanting  to  do  me  some  harm  ever  since  he  captured 
me.  but  could  not  find  a  rpnsnnnhln  ovonun  <• 


me,  but  could  not  And  a  reasonable  excuse  for  doing 

"Yes,  he  is  a  brute.  That  is  written  plainly  in  his  face.  But 
you  are  all  i  ight  now.  ” 

"But  won’t  jou  get  into  trouble  on  account  of _ " 

"Bah!  i  don’t  care  a  shinplaster  for  the  militia  of  the  State 
of  Florida." 

Mattie  Louise  Eldridge,  the  widow’s  charming  daughter 
was  an  eye-witness  of  all  that  transpired. 

She  believed,  from  what  both  Dick  and  Harry  had  sa:d 
that  the  latter  was  a  Southerner  in  distress,  and  that  at  once 
aroused  all  her  sympathies. 

"Mattie,”  said  Dick,  addressing  her  familiarly 
hungry.  Can  you  give  him  something  to  eat?” 

"Yes,  captain,”  and  she  tan  into  the  house 
cook  some  bear  steaks  for  him. 

Dick  and  Harry  then  walked 
a  secret  conversation  together. 

“I  didn’t  know  you  had  been  captured.  Harry,”  said  Dick 
But  no  matter.  \ou  can  run  out  to  Nassau  to-night  or  to- 
mcniov,  night  with  me,  and  even  your  friends  in  the  North 
need  ever  know  how  you  escaped." 

“My  dear  Dick  "  replied  Harry,  “you  run  too  great  a  risk 
on  my  account.  Just  give  me  a  suit  of  good  clothes  and  mo 
enough  to  take  me  to  Virginia  and  i  ll  soon  get  through the 

“No;  come  with  me.  We  are  going  to  raft  some  cotton  down 
te  river  to  the  Swallow.  Come  on.  The  last  bale  is  on  now." 


"my  friend  is 
and  began  to 
away  from  the  men  and  held 


it.  There’s  Mattie  now.  i 


guess  it's 


the 

“But  my  dinner!" 

"Oh,  yes— I  forgot 
ready.” 

So  it  was. 
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finished  the  meal.  “Will  you  allow  me  to  pay  you  a  visit  when 
this  war  is  over?” 

She  blushed  and  replied: 

"Yes.  sir.  if  you  wish  to  do  so.  I  am  sure  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  you.” 

“Thanks!  If  1  live  to  see  the  end  of  it  I’ll  eoine  and  see 
you.” 

He  shook  hands  with  her  and  her  mother,  .thanked  them 
again  and  again,  and  then  went  on  board  the  raft  with  Dick 
and  his  sailors. 

With  long  poles  the  sailors  began  pushing  the  raft  out  into 
the  stream. 

Of  course,  the  progress  is  slow  in  such  a  stream. 

That  the  reader  may  more  thoroughly  understand  the  situa¬ 
tion,  he  is  requested  right  here  to  examine  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Florida  on  the  map.  He  will  there  find  that  the  Indian 
River  is  not  a  river  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term. 
It  is  a  portion  of  the  Atlantic  cut  off  by  a  low,  narrow  strip 
of  land,  which  nowhere  rises  above  two  feet  out  of  the  water. 
That  portion  next  the  mainland  looks  like  a  river,  and  the  cur¬ 
rent  runs  with  the  tide.  Any  craft  in  the  river  is  in  full 
view  of  the  ocean,  not  more  than  one  or  two  hundred  yards 
away. 

It  was  down  this  stream  that  the  cotton-laden  raft  was 
slowly  going  when  night  came  on,  and  a  full  moon  rose  to 
take  the  place  of  the  sun. 

The  scene  was  one  of  surpassing  loveliness,  and  the  sailors 
were  enjoying  the  scene  in  quiet  admiration,  when  they  were 
startled  by  a  flash  out  on  the  ocean,  followed  by  a  loud  re¬ 
port  and  the  wThistle  of  a  cannon-ball  as  it  passed  only  a  few 
feet  above  the  heads  of  those  on  the  raft. 

"Great  Neptune!”  exclaimed  Dick.  “That’s  a  gunboat!  Get 
behind  the  bales,  men,  and  push  your  poles  as  wrell  as  you 
can !  ” 

"Ahoy  there!”  came  from  the  Federal  gunboat,  in  a  clear, 
determined  tone. 

"Ahoy  yourself,  or  I’ll  run  you  down!”  returned  Dick. 

There  was  a  laugh  heard  on  board  the  gunboat,  and  a  voice 
said : 

"That’s  impudence  for  you!  If  that  island  wras  out  of  the 
way  we’d  send  them  to  Davy  Jones  in  a  jiffy.” 

Another  and  another  shot  came,  and  Dick  said  to  his  men: 

"Get  up  and  let  ’em  have  a  volley  of  small  guns,  boys!” 

They  sprang  up  and  seized  their  rifles,  and  in  another  mo¬ 
ment  a  dozen  bullets  rattled  among  the  crew  of  the  gunboat. 

“Sink  the  rebels!”  cried  the  officer  in  command,  and  an¬ 
other  cannon-ball  came,  struck  the  end  of  a  cotton  bale, 
knocked  it  against  another  with  great  force,  rebounded  several 
hundred  feet  in  the  air  and  then  dropped  into  the  water. 

"Give  ’em  another  volley,  boys!”  said  Dick,  and  another 
broadside  from  behind  the  cotton  bales  replied  to  the  six- 
pounder  of  the  gunboat. 

Then  the  poles  wrere  applied  again,  and  the  raft  moved 
slowly  down  the  river  to  where  it  widened  out. 

“Get  over  there,”  said  Dick.  “We  may  be  out  of  range  of 
that  fellow  if  we  do.  Ah! - ” 

Another  roar  and  a  solid  shot  struck  a  bale  square  in  the 
center,  knocking  it  off  the  raft  and  carrying  Dick  and  two  of 
the  sailors  with  it. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  NARROW  escape  from  capture. 

As  the  cotton  bale  struck  the  water  Dick  Dareall  was  under¬ 
neath  it.  ^  • 

Yet  he  was  not  hurt  in  the  least. 

There  is  nothing  more  buoyant  in  the  water  than  a  bale  of 
cotton,  unless  it  is  a  bale  of  cork,  hence  the  young  captain 
was  not  sent  very  deep  into  the  water. 

He  carne  up  and  swam  around  to  the  raft  again,  saying: 

“They  are  firing  pretty  close,  boys.  Be  careful  and  don’t 
let  a  bale  roll  on  you.  Anybody  hurt  yet?” 

"No,  sir,”  came  from  one  of  the  men,  as  the  other  two  sail¬ 
ors  came  to  the  surface  and  swam  to  the  raft. 

"Tie  a  string  around  that  bale,”  ordered  Dick,  “and  tow  it 
along.  We  won’t  leave  a  bale  behind  if  we  can  help  it.” 

The  bale  was  soon  taken  in  tow,  and  then  the  poles  began  to 
above  the  raft  along  again. 

The  tide  now  began  to  favor  them,  and  the  raft  moved  slowly 
along  down  the  stream. 

But  the  long  range  of  the  gun  on  the  gunboat  enabled  the 
enemy  to  annoy  them  as  long  as  the  raft  could  be  seen. 

Then,  when  a  mile  or  more  lay  between  them,  the  raft  could 


no  longer  be  seen,  and  our  hero  pushed  for  the  Swallow  as 
fast  us  possible. 

They  reached  it  before  ten  o’clock,  and  the  bales  of  cotton 
were  quickly  lifted  on  board  and  stowed  away. 

"This  is  my  craft,  Harry,"  said  Dick,  "and  with  it  I  have 
twice  eluded  the  blockading  fleet." 

"It  is  a  beauty,  Dick,"  said  Harry,  "and  I  guess  you  can 
outrun  anything  outside  there.” 

"Yes,  1  think  so.  too.  I’ve  a  great  mind  to  make  the  attempt 
to  get  out  to-night.” 

"What,  with  such  a  moon  as  this!"  exclaimed  Harry. 

“Yes,  1  have  an  idea  that  not  one  on  board  those  ships  out 
there  dreams  that  any  sane  man  would  dare  attempt  to  go  out 
with  such  a  moon  as  this,  and  hence  will  not  be  very  vigilant. 
Tf  I  can  get  a  good  start  before  they  suspect  me  of  being  up 
to  the  trick  I  can  give  them  the  slip  with  the  greatest  ease.” 

“Well,  1  must  say  that  you  well  deserve  your  name  of  Dare- 
all,”  said  Harry,  "for  surely  none  but  a  most  eckless  man 
would  dare  do  such  a  thing. 

"Well,  I’ll  see  what  we  can  do,  anyhow,"  and  he  utterly  as¬ 
tonished  the  crew  by  ordering  them  to  weigh  anchor  and  set 
the  engines  going. 

The  trim  little  vessel  moved  down  the  river  toward  the  inlet 
like  a  huge  alligator  pushing  his  way  through  the  water.  As 
both  the  steam  and  smoke  were  destroyed — the  flist  by  con¬ 
densation,  and  the  latter  consumed— no  signs  were  given  out 
that  the  craft  was  in  activity. 

Reaching  the  inlet,  Dick  passed  boldly  out  to  sea. 

By  and  by  he  was  enabled  to  spot  the  blockading  vessel 
straight  ahead,  and  so  he  turned  southward  at  full  speed. 

By  some  means  or  other  his  presence  was  discovered,  and 
pursuit  at  once  began. 

But  it  was  plain  that  the  enemy  was  so  surprised  ,.t  the  dar¬ 
ing  of  the  young  blockade  runner  that  he  was  not  as  quickly 
on  the  trail  as  he  otherwise  would  have  been. 

The  chase  was  on  when  the  sun  arose  cut  of  the  Atlantic,  but 
the  Swallow  was  so  far  ahead  that  she  appeared,  like  a  very 
small  affair  in  the  water. 

She  was  making  direct  for  Nassau,  but  the  pursuer  kept 
well  on  her  way,  as  if  determined  to  follow  wherever  the  little 
saucy  blockade  runner  might  lead  her. 

“Dick,”  said  Harry,  whose  true  character  was  never  sus¬ 
pected  by  any  one  on  board  the  Swallcw,  "the  very  audacity 
of  this  venture  is  its  safety.” 

“Yes,  that’s  just,  what  1  reckoned  on,  Harry.  But  don’t  give 
me  away,  whatever  you  do.” 

"No  danger  of  that,  my  dear  friend.  I’ll  never  go  back  on 
a  friend  who  has  done  what  you  have  for  me.  But  look  here, 
Dick,  I  honestly  believe  I  am  in  love  with  that  flaxen-haired 
Mattie  Eldridge.” 

"I  am  not  surprised  at  that,”  said  Dick,  laughing.  "She  is 
a  diamond  in  very  rough  surroundings.  If  I  were  not  in  love 
with  another  girl  myself  I’d  be  pretty  sure  to  pay  court  to  her.” 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  the  family?” 

"Only  this:  The  mother -is  the  widow  of  a  Confederate 
soldier,  and  has  two  sons  in  the  Confederate  army." 

•  "Of  course,  they  are  respectable?” 

“Yes,  as  much  so  as  any  family  in  the  South,  perhaps." 

“Well,  for  my  sake,  Dick,  look  after  them  as  much  as  you 
can,  but  don’t  let  her  know  that  1  am  on  the  other  side  till 
after  the  war  is  ended.  Let  her  think  that  I  am  in  Europe 
somewhere.  ” 

"Yes,  I’ll  do  my  best,  Harry,  for  I  would  like  to  see  you 
married  to  a  good  Southern  girl.” 

“Captain,  thar's  a  sail  on  our  larboard  bow,"  reported  tlie 
second  in  command. 

Dick  hastened  to  take  a  look  at  the  stranger,  and  Harry 
went  with  him. 

To  the  astonishment  of  both  they  found  a  big  warship  bear¬ 
ing  down  upon  the  Swallow  at  full  speed. 

"We’ll  have  to  bear  off,"  said  Dick.  "That  is  a  man-of-w'ar. 
We  must  show'  him  our  heels.” 

The  course  of  the  Swallow  was  changed,  and  the  man-of-war 
crowded  on  all  sail  and  steam  to  overtake  her. 

Of  course,  the  Swallow  was  infinitely  the  better  sailer,  and 
she  show'ed  her  heels  to  the  pursuer. 

But  judge  of  the  surprise  of  our  hero  when  he  saw  another 
man-of-war  right  across  his  bow. 

"By  the  sons  of  Neptune!”  he  exclaimed,  "this  is  getting 
warm.  We’ve  got  to  run  the  gantlet  of  those  ships.  There’s 
no  help  for  it." 

He  changed  the  course  of  the  Swallow  for  the  purpose  of 
running  in  between  them. 

When  he  was  in  range  of  the  last  one  seen  a  shot  was  fired 
across  liis  bow. 
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Hut  he  ]>alti  no  attention  to  that. 

He  kept  straight  ahead  and,  though  a  sooro  of  shots  were 
flied  at  him,  he  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  the  trap,  and 
got  both  his  pursuers  behind  him. 

Yet  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  give  one  of  them 
a  salute  from  the  long  steel  six-pounder  in  the  stern  deck  of 
the  Swallow. 

He  went  down  and  pointed  the  gun  himself,  and  when  he 
watched  the  shot  he  was  amazed  at  the  result  of  it. 

A  group  of  officers  on  the  deck  of  the  man-of-war,  a  mile 
away,  were  scattered,  and  three  of  their  number  lay  on  their 
backs  weltering  in  blood. 

"Heavens,  what  a  shot!”  exclaimed  Harry,  who  was  watch¬ 
ing  the  warship  with  a  glass. 

The  ship  sent  shot  after  shot  in  return,  some  of  which  came 
uncomfortably  close  to  the  little  craft  that  was  dancing  off  so 
merrily. 

Such  impudence  from  a  little  blockade  runner  enraged  the 
officers  of  the  ship,  and  a  thirst  for  vengecunce  was  at  once 
manifested. 

"If  they  catch  us  now,”  said  Dick,  “after  this,  they  would 
swing  us  to  the  yardarm  without  much  ceremony.” 

“No  doubt  of  that  in  the  least,”  said  Harry.  “I  am  very 
sorry  you  fired  that  shot,  Dick.” 

"Well,  I  am  not.  This  is  war,  and  I  am  in  for  it  with  all 
the  rest,  I  suppose.” 

“Yes,  but  you  are  not  commissioned,  you  know,  and  could 
have  no  standing  as  a  prisoner.” 

"Yes,  that’s  so,”  remarked  Dick.  “I  never  thought  of  that. 
Well,  I  won’t  let  ’em  capture  me,  you  know.” 

"How  could  you  help  yourself  if  the  fight  went  against  you?” 

“I’d  go  down  to  Davy’s,”  was  the  quiet  reply. 

Harry  shuddered. 

“That’s  a  terrible  alternative,"  he  remarked. 

“So  it  is,  but  I  am  not  afraid  to  meet  it.” 

“I  believe  you,  Dick,”  said  Harry,  “but  I  hope  you  will 
never  be  forced  to  adopt  it.” 

“So  do  I.  We  are  gaining  on  them.  Their  halls  can’t  even 
reach  us  now.”  \ 

“Yes — if  no  more  vessels  head  you  off  we  can  reach  Nassau 
to-morrow  morning,  can  we  not?” 

“Yes,  but  do  you  know  I  am  half  suspicious  that  there  is 
another  man-of-war  lying  in  wait  for  me  just  outside  the  port 
at  Nassau." 

“I  hope  not,”  said  Harry;  “you  deserve  success,  Dick,  in 
this  particular  venture.  I  want  to  see  you  get  through,  for 
the  fifteen  bales  of  cotton  belonging  to  Mrs.  Eldridge  would 
be  a  small  fortune  to  her. 

"Yes,  three  thousand  dollars  in  gold,  and  if  I  take  it  back 
in  medical  supplies  it  would  be  ten  times  that  amount.” 

"Then  I  will  hope  that  for  their  sakes  you  may  get  back 
again.  ” 

"Yes,  so  do  T.  But  look  here,  Harry,  be  careful  and  don’t 
let  any  one  know  how  you  escaped  from  the  Confederacy. 
Captain  Hawkins  will  make  trouble  enough  for  me,  anyhow, 
i  am  going  to  say  that  you  were  all  right  whan  I  go  back.” 

"Don’t  worry.  I  won’t  give  anything  away.” 

Sure  enough,  when  they  approached  Nassau  they  saw  an¬ 
other  man-of-war  lying  outside  of  English  waters.  But  Dick 
was  fortunate  enough  to  get  into,  neutral  water  ere  the  char¬ 
acter  of  his  vessel  was  discovered,  and  he  entered  the  port  with 
flying  colors,  and  was  received  with  great  rejoicing  by  the 
Southerners  and  their  sympathizers. 

Harry  and  Dick  went  to  a  hotel  together,  and  in  a  private 
room  had  many  a  long  chat  over  old  college  times. 

"We  may  meet  again  in  battle,  Dick,”  said  Harry,  wringing 
our  hero’s  hand,  “but  If  we  do,  we  will  be  none  the  less  per¬ 
sonal  friends.” 

“No,”  said  Dick.  “If  you  ever  fall  into  my  hands,  old  boy, 
you  may  rest  assured  that  I’ll  not  hang  you,  nor  return  you  to 
Anaersonville.” 

Dick  gave  him  a  handsome  sum  of  money  as  a  loan,  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  reach  his  home  in  New  York,  and  iluen  they  parted. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  ESCAPE  FROM  THREE  MEN-OF-WAR. 

There  were  agents  in  Nassau  who  attended  to  the  commer¬ 
cial  business  of  blockade  runners. 

They  cold  the  cargoes  of  cotton  and  tobacco  at  enormously ' 
high  prices,  and  bought  immense  quantities  of  supplies  to  be  I 


sent  back  into  the  Confederacy,  where  they  would  bring  fabu¬ 
lous  profits  to  the  lucky  owners. 

Of  course,  Nassau  was  neutral  ground  for  both  parties,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  our  hero  met  people  there  who 
had  a  deep  hatred  for  him  and  his  cause. 

The  feeling  was  mutual,  so  there  was  little  love  wasted 
between  them. 

He  soon  became  known  to  almost  everybody  in  the  place  as 
the  most  daring  and  successful  blockade  runner  who  had  ever 
come  into  that  port.  A  very  large  number  of  people  wanted 
to  see  him  who  had  heard  of  him,  and  when  it  became  known 
that  he  had  even  had  the  impudence  to  return  the  fire  of  a 
man-of-war  they  laughed  and  said  that  he  had  grit. 

One  evening,  in  one  of  the  hotels  of  the  place,  he  was  ac¬ 
costed  by  an  American  officer  in  naval  uniform. 

“You  are  Dick  Dareall,  are  you?” 

“Yes,  that’s  my  name,”  replied  Dick,  looking  at  the  officer, 
who  was  but  a  couple  of  years  older  than  himself. 

"You  don’t  remember  me?” 

"No,  I  do  not,  and  yet  your  face  looks  somewhat  familiar  to 
me.  Were  you  at  Annapolis?” 

“Yes.  My  name  is  Selwyn.  I  graduated  the  second  year 
after  you  came  there.” 

"Ah!  I  remember  you  now.  So  you  are  a  lieutenant.  Shake! 
I  am  glad  to  see  you,  though  I  am  nothing.” 

Lieutenant  Selwyn  did  not  take  his  hand,  but  looked  scorn¬ 
fully  at  him  and  said: 

“Excuse  me,  sir,  I  cannot  shake  hands  with  a  traitor!” 

Quick  as  a  flash,  Dick  gave  him  a  blow  between  the  eyes 
that  laid  him  out  on  the  floor. 

The  knock-down  caused  a  tremendous  excitement,  and  but 
for  the  prompt  interference  of  friends  on  both  sides  blood¬ 
shed  would  have  resulted. 


As  it  was,  it  -was  believed  that  a  duel  would  follow.  Dick 
waited  for  a  messenger  from  the  young  naval  officer. 

None  came,  however,  and  a  few  days  after  it  leaked  out  that 
a  board  of  honor,  composed  of  navai  officers,  had  decided  that 
ihe  lieutenant  could  not  challenge  Dick,  because  the  laiter  was 
not  only  not  a  naval  officer,  but  was  not  even  in  the  service 
of  any  government. 

“Which  is  all  true,”  said  Dick,  when  he  heard  of  the  decision 
of  the  board  of  officers.  “Yet  I  am  a  man,  and  know  how  to 
take  care  of  my  honor.  If  any  of  those  officers  want  to  get  a 
square  knock-down  let  them  come  up  to  me  and  call  me  a 
cowardly  rebel  or  traitor,  as  they  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking 
of  my  countrymen.” 

But  Dick  knew  that  he  had  made  a  very  dangerous  enemy 
in  Lieutenant  Selwyn.  He  resolved  to  be  on  his  guard  after 
that,  for  fear  that  he  would  be  attacked  unawares. 

He  soon  learned,  however,  that  the  lieutenant  meditated  a 
different  kind  of  a  revenge.  There  was  a  ship  outside  the 
harbor  which  he  commanded  in  the  absence  of  his  captain. 
The  captain  was  then  very  ill  at  a  hotel  in  the  place,  thus 
leaving  Selwyn  in  command. 


A  strict  watch  was  kept  on  the  movements  of  die  young 
hero,  and  when  he  was  ready  to  go  out  he  saw  a  rocket  go  up 
from  a  house  near  the  water. 

"Ah!  that's  a  signal,”  said  Dick.  “I  won’t  go  out  to-night.” 

And  it  wa.i  well  he  did  not,  for  three  war  vessels  were  on 
the  alert  outside. 


uilh  utuppeu  ms  anenor  again  in  the  same  spot  and  waited 
ior  a  favorable  opportunity  to  go  out. 

The  blockaders  were  determined  to'  catch  him,  if  possible, 
and  he  knew  that  it  would  be  the  last  of  him  if  they  caught 

But  he  knew  they  dared  not  fire  on  him  as  long  as  he  re- 
mamed  m  British  waters.  The  neutral  ground  runs  out  eight 
mil  's  ftom  shore,  and  as  long  as  he  remained  within  that  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  island  he  would  be  safe 

He  resolved  to  worry  them  some,  and  thus  trv  to  make  a 
gap  wide  enough  for  him  to  slip  through  bv  making  Z  Hr 
cult  of  the  island  within  the  limit.  making  the  cii- 

Accordingly  he  moved  out  of  port  in  broad  daylight,  to  the 
intense  astonishment  of  all  the  seamen  in  the  harbor 

The  three  men-of-war  immediately  put  off  after  him  keen¬ 
ing  outside  the  limit  to  avoid  complications  with  England 

By  and  by  they  dropped  to  his  game  and  then'  there  was  loud 
swearing  on  beard  the  three  vessels. 

,  be. led  al'ound  on  a  chase  like  that,  at  an  cxnensc  of  $1  000 
a  da>  for  each  man-of-war,  was  enough  to  make  the  entire 
crew  of  each  ship  howl  with  indignation 

But  when  he  reached  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  Island 
he  passed  n  coral  reef  that  Extended  out  In  that  direction  a 
distance  of  at  least  ton  tniles. 

Drawing  but  half  ot  the  depth  of  the  inon-of-vs  ar,  the  Svtl* 
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low  was  enabled  to  pass  between  the  reef  and  the  island,  while 
the  larger  \esse!s  were  forced  to  stand  off  a  distance  of  at  least 
ten  miles  to  avoid  a  wreck. 

"By  all  the  powers  of  wind  and  waves!"  exclaimed  Dick,  as 
he  saw  licw  the  matter  stood,  "that  is  the  best  piece  of  good 
luck  that  ever  happened  to  any  sailor.  We  can  make  a  bee-line 
for  the  South  Carolina,  Georgia  or  Florida  coast.  Three  cheers 
for  good  luck,  boys!  " 

The  sailors  gave  the  three  cheers  with  a  hearty  good-will, 
and  then  the  Swallow  shot  through  the  water  like  a  thing  of 
life. 

Of  course,  the  three  men-of-war  were  left  far  behind  in  the 
chase,  and  when  night  came  on  the  game  little  craft  was  out 
of  sight  altogether. 

Just  where  to  strike  the  coast  was  a  question  that  puzzled 
our  hero  as  he  neared  the  borders  of  the  Confederacy. 

"I  like  Indian  River  inlet,”  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  pon¬ 
dered  over  the  matter.  "One  can  have  a  run  of  nearly  one 
hundred  miles  up  or  down  the  coast,  in  perfect  safety,  and  in 
sight  of  the  blockading  fleet  all  the  time.  Yes,  I’ll  try  to  get 
back  there  and  run  the  Swallow  right  up  to  the  farm  of  the 
Widow  Eldridge.” 

He  became  very  cautious  as  he  approached  the  coast,  going 
at,  least  twenty  miles  south  of  the  inlet  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  warships  of  the  enemy. 

When  night  came  on  he  made  a  bold  dash  for  the  coast,  got 
in  as  near  as  he  dared  to,  and  then  crept  up  along  shore  toward 
the  inlet,  leaving  the  blockading  fleet  riding  at  anchor  a 
couple  of  miles  out. 

The  darkness  enabled  him  to  get  in  without  his  presence 
even  being  discovered. 

When  the  officers  of  the  fleet  awoke  the  next  morning  and 
found  that  the  young  blockade  runner  had  slipped  by  them 
again  they  were  madder  than  hornets. 

But  there  was  no  use  in  crying  over  spilt  milk,  and  so  they 
made  up  their  minds  to  capture  the  Swallow  at'  all  hazards, 
now  that  they  had  her  hemmed  up  in  a  port  once  more. 

The  Swallow  crept  up  the  river  and  dropped  anchor  within 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  Eldridge  farmhouse  before  daylight. 

When  Mattie  Louise  Eldridge  came  out  of  the  house  that 
morning  she  saw  the  Swallow  riding  gracefully  at  anchor  out 
in  the  river. 

She  recognized  it  at  a  glance,  and  gave  a  feminine  shout  that 
soon  brought  her  mother  to  the  door. 

"Oh,  mother!”  she  cried.  "The  Swallow  has  returned! 
There  it  is  out  there!  Just  see  what  a  beauty  she  is!” 

Dick  waved  her  a  signal  and  lowered  a  boat  to  go  ashore. 

She  and  her  mother  received  him  with  open  arms. 

"Oh,  I’m  so  glad  to  see  you!”  cried  Mattie.  “I’ve  been 
thinking  of  you  every  day  for  weeks! ” 

“Indeed!  Well,  if  my  friend  Harry  knew  that  he  would 
feel  very  jealous  indeed,”  and  Dick  smilingly  kissed  her  nut- 
brown  hand  as  he  spoke. 

“Ah!  How  did  you  leave  him,  and  is  he  well?” 

"Yes,  well  and  safe.  He  sent  so  many  sweet  messages  to 
you  that  I  knew  I  could  not  remember  them  all,  so  I  made  him 
write  them  all  down  in  this  letter  which  he  gave  me  to  hand 
to  you,”  and  he  placed  the  letter  in  her  hand,  which  she  took 
and  ran  off  to  read. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  STRANGER. 


Mrs.  Eldridge  was  made  so  happy  over  the  news  which  the 
Boy  Blockade  Runner  imparted  to  her  relative  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  cruise  of  the  Swallow  that  she  wept  tears  of  joy. 

“It  will  bring  you  at  least  $30,000,  ma’am,”  said  Dick,  “when 
the  medical  supplies  are  sold.  In  Confederate  money  it  would 
amount  to  half  a  million  dollars.” 

“Thank  heaven!”  she  murmured.  "I  am  so  glad,  for  my 
children’s  sake.” 

“I  am  glad  for  your  sake,  too,  ma’am,”  said  Dick.  “And 
tjov’,  ma  am,  if  you  will  open  a  sort  of  hotel  here  for  a  month 
•  r  ho  you  can  make  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars  per  day, 
there  will  he  a.  great,  many  people  here  as  soon  as  it  is 
knev  n  that  the  Swallow  h as  returned.” 

yh,.  railed  ViaU'e  to  decide  abort  what  slv  should  do. 
Ma ' tJe  .-  'i;  ;/■' t' d  that  they  hire  help  and  do  as  id<  i<  sug¬ 
gested. 


“We  are  rich  now,"  said  her  mother. 

“I  am  so  glad  of  that,”  was  all  that  Mattie  said.  She  was 
thinking  over  what  she  had  read  in  Harry  Stockton’s  letter. 

Suddenly  she  turned  to  Dick  and  said: 

“Captain  Hawkins  has  been  looking  out  for  you  for  two 
weeks  or  more.  He  says  he  has  a  whole  company  of  State 
troops,  and  that  he  has  orders  to  arrest  you  wherever  he  can 
find  you  in  the  borders  of  Florida.” 

"What’s  all  that  about,  I  wonder?"  Dick  asked. 

“Oh,  he  has  reported  that  you  forcibly  rescued  a  Yankee 
prisoner  from  him  and  carried  him  out  of  the  country  on 
board  the  Swallow.  Oh,  Captain  Dareall,  is  he  a  Yankee?" 

“Am  I  a  Yankee?"  Dick  asked,  looking  her  full  in  the  face. 

“Why,  no,  of  course  you  are  not.” 

“Then  he  is  not,  either.” 

“I  am  so  glad,”  she  said,  "for  I  do  like  him  so  much.” 

The  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  Swallow  spread  like  wildfire, 
and  the  residents  of  that  part  of  the  country  flocked  to  the 
Eldridge  farm  to  see  it. 

Then  a  company  of  Confederate  soldiers  was  sent  there  to 
guard  the  supplies  while  being  transported  to  the  nearest  rail¬ 
road  station. 

Five  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  Swallow,  Captain  Haw¬ 
kins,  of  the  State  troops,  arrived  also.  He  was  accompanied 
by  a  company  of  State  militia. 

The  doughty  captain  went  on  hoard  the  Swallow  and  said 
to  Dick: 

“Young  man,  you  are  my  prisoner.” 

“Not  much,"  said  Dick. 

“I  arrest  you  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  State  of  Florida.” 

“Oh,  go  to  thunder!” 

“Do  you  surrender,  or  shall  I  use  the  force  at  my  command?” 

“Force!  Boys,  throw  him  overboard!” 

The  sailors  seized  and  -threw  him  overboard  in  such  haste 
that  he  had  no  time  to  utter  a  word  of  protest. 

Once  in  the  water,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  swim  ashore, 
which  he  did,  to  the  intense  amusement  of  all  the  spectators 
of  the  place. 

He  tried  to  get  his  men  to  fire  on  the  Swallow. 

“You  are  a  fool,  Captain  Hawkins,"  said  an  old  planter  near 
by.  “That  craft  has  two  steel  guns  under  her  decks,  double- 
shotted  with  grape  and  cannister.  Just  one  shot,  and  you  and 
your  company  would  he  blowed  to  kingdom  come.” 

“But  I’ve  been  ordered  to  arrest  him,”  said  Hawkins. 

“Well,  let  the  man  who  told  you  to  arrest  him  do  the  job 
himself.  Dick  Dareall  is  not  the  lad  to  be  trifled  with.  Be¬ 
sides,  he  is  worth  more  to  the  Confederacy  than  any  regiment 
in  the  army.  Suppose  he  did  take  a  Yankee  prisoner  away 
from  you,  what  of  it?  Go  and  catch  a  few  more  Yankees  in¬ 
stead  of  trying  to  arrest  the  man  who  is  doing  the  most  good 
to  our  cause.” 

“A  soldier’s  first  duty  is  to  obey  orders.  I’ve  been  ordered 
to  arrest  him  if  found  in  the  State  again,  and  I  am  going  to 
do  it  if  it  costs  the  life  of  every  many  in  my  company.” 

“Brave  words,  captain,  but  I  ll  bet  my  farm  you  don’t  arrest 
him.” 

Dick  came  ashore,  accompanied  by  half  a  dozen  sailors  all 
armed. 

He  took  no  further  notice  of  the  militia  officer,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  attend  to  business. 

“Dick  Dareall,  once  more  1  ask  you  if  you  will  surrender?” 
Hawkins  asked. 

“No!”  thundered  Dick.  “And  if  you  don’t  take  yourself  and 
company  off  this  place  I’ll  order  the  Swallow  to  fire  on  you. 
Do  you  understand  that?” 

“Do  you  mean  it?” 

“Yes,  I  do  mean  it.  I’ve  no  time  to  worry  with  a  lot  of 
idiots.  If  the  Governor  himself  were  to  come  fooling  around 
me  at  such  a  time  as  this  I’d  throw  him  into  the  river.  Did 
you  make  the  charges  against  me  that  I  had  taken  an  escaped 
Yankee  prisoner  away  from  you?” 

“Yes,  1  did.” 

“Did  you  swear  that  he  was  a  Yankee  prisoner  who  had  es¬ 
caped?" 

“I  swore  that  he  was,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief.  ” 

"Did  you  also  swear  that  at  the  time  I  took  him  away  from 
you  that  you  had  a  drawn  sword  in  your  band  and  was  trying 
to  kill  him?” 

"No,"  and  the  long,  lank  Floridian  looked  somewhat,  ashamed 
of  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  dauntless  youth. 

"Yen  huJ  better  nrop  this  tiling,  captain,”  said  Dick.  “Even 
we  a  ft  t'-ue  that  (he  man  was  a  Yankee  prisoner,  I  was  jus- 
!  tip'  :1  in  av-i  g  his  liTe,  and  if  you  la.'  your  hand  on  me  to 
arrest  me  i’ii  shoot  you  dead  on  tho  crjroti  ” 
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ant  follow  his 


"I — I — shall  report  to  my  superior  officei 
order,”  said  the  militia  captain. 

“I  don't  care  who  you  report  to.  When  you  come  here  to 
arrest  me,  you  want  to  bring  a  whole  regiment  with  you.  Now 
take  your  company  off  Mrs.  Eldridge’s  farm  in  double  quick 
time,  or  I'll  order  my  men  to  give  you  a  dose  of  grape  and  can- 
nister.” 

The  captain  lost  no  time  in  getting  his  men  away  from  the 
spot,  and  marched  them  out  to  a  favorable  place  in  which 
to  camp. 

Then  he  sent  a  trusty  messenger  to  the  capital  of  the  State, 
with  a  report  to  the  Governor,  asking  for  instructions. 

It  took  five  days  for  the  messenger  to  make  the  trip,  and 
when  he  came  hack  he  brought  a  short,  sharp  note  from  the 
Governor,  to  the  effect  that  he  must  arrest  the  offender  at 
every  hazard. 

Captain  Hawkins  was  in  a  peek  of  trouble.  He  regretted 
tha*  he  had  made  the  charges  against  Dick,  now  that  the  task 
of  arresting  him  was  given  to  him. 

Word  was  soon  sent  to  Dick  that  the  Governor  had  ordered 
his  arrest  peremptorily. 

“Well,  who  is  going  to  arrest  me?”  Dick  asked,  when  he 
hca<d  the  news. 

Of  course,  Hawkins  would  not  attempt  to  arrest  him  as  long 
as  he  remained  under  the  protection  of  the  sailors  and  guns 
of  .he  Swallow.  He  had  better  sense  than  to  attempt  it. 

But  be  remained  in  camp  and  kept  a  strict  watch  on  the 
movements  of  the  Young  Blockade  Runner.  He  was  burning 
with  a  thirst  for  vengeance  on  him  for  the  rebuke  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  at  his  hands. 

Ho  came  to  the  landing  every  day  and  looked  on  at  the  sup¬ 
plies  as  they  were  taken  away  under  escort  to  the  nearest 
railroad  station. 

But  whpn  he  learned  that,  the  Widow  Eldridge  had  been 
made  a  rich  woman  by  the  success  of  the  Swallow'  in  blockade 
running  he  at  once  began  paying  court  to  her. 

The  widow  was  pleased,  and  wore  a  continuous  smile  on 
her  fare. 

Mattie  became  alarmed,  and  said  to  her  mother: 

"Don't  encourage  him,  mother.  Now  that  you  are  rich  you 
can  very  easily  have  your  pick  among  high-toned  gentlemen. 
Captain  Hawkins  is  anything  else  but  a  gentleman.  We  can 
move  up  to  Tacksonville  and  live  in  a  fine  house  w'hen  you 
get  your  money  and  have  a  chance  to  see  something  of  so¬ 
cket”  Just  tell  Captain  Hawkins  to  go  smiling  somewhere 
else." 

“Don't  you  fret  about  me,  child,"  said  the  widow'.  “I  wrould 
not  have  him  if  he  were  worth  his  weight  in  gold.  But  I  do 
enjoy  having  one  court  me.  It  reminds  me  of  my  young  days 
so  much,”  and  the  widow  laughed  like  a  young  school¬ 
girl. 

Mattie  told  Dick  about  the  captain  courting  her  mother,  and 
the  two  had  a  hearty  laugh  together  over  it. 

“Bat  let  me  whisper  something  in  your  ear,  Mattie,"  said 
Dick  to  her.  "Don’t  you  marry  before  this  war  ends.  I’ve  got 
a  friend  who  loves  you,  and  when  the  war  is  over  he’ll  come 
and  tell  you  so.  He  is  just  the  man  for  you — handsome,  young 
and  rich.”  • 

“Oh,  do  tell  me  who  he  is!”  cried  the  little  beauty. 

"Net  now,  but  promise  to  wait  and  give  him  a  chance." 

“Yes,  of  course  I  will,”  and  she  laughed  heartily  as  she  ran 
away  to  help  her  mother  in  her  household  work. 

At  last  the  cargo  was  all  sent  away,  and  hundreds  of  bales 
of  cotton  were  on  hand  ready  to  be  taken  on  board. 

Dick  would  take  uc..e  but  his  own,  which  he  bought  and 
paid  for,  much  to  the  disgust,  of  the  speculators  who  flocked 
there,  allured  with  the  hope  of  making  a  big  fortune  at  one  I 
blow-. 

One  day  a  middle-aged  man  came  to  the  landing  in  a  car¬ 
riage.  He  was  well  dressed  and  had  the  bearing  of  one  born 
to  command. 

H«  asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  board  the  Swallow  and 
have  a  private  conversation  with  Captain  Dareall. 

flick  asked  him  who  he  was. 

"That  you  will  know  when  I  have  explained  my  business  to 
you  in  private,  captain.” 

"I  am  not  a  captain,  sir." 

“Excu.4e  me,  captain,"  said  the  stranger.  “I  think  I  know 
more  about,  that  than  you  do.” 

They  entered  the  cabin  of  the  Swallow,  where  the  stranger 
threw  a  large,  official-looking  document  on  the  table,  saying: 

“There  is  your  commission  as  a  captain  in  the  Confederate 
lift' : ,  and  i  hare  some  instructions  for  you  which  arc  too  im¬ 
portant  to  be  put  on  impel.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  MYSTERIOUS  PASSEX'GF.R. 


To  say  that  Dick  was  surprised  at  what  the  stranger  -;a:d 
i  would  be  but  a  mild  expression.  He  was  morn  than  surprised 
'  — he  was  astonished — amazed. 

i  He  took  up  the  document  and  looked  over  it,  and,  true 
'enough,  it  was  a  full  captain’s  commission  in  the  Conf  d*  rate 
:  navy,  regularly  signed  by  the.  President,  Secretary  oi  State 
and  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

;  "Where  is  my  ship?"  he  finally  asked,  turning  to  the 
!  stranger. 

j  "Your  own  vessel  is  commissioned  for  the  present,  and 
I  when  a  certain  ironclad,  now  building,  is  completed  you  will 
'be  transferred  to  that.” 

"But  what  am  I  to  do  with  such  a  frail  craft  as  the  Swal¬ 
low?  One  shot  froi  a  warship  would  send  her  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.” 

"You  are  to  use  her  as  heretofore,  going  and  coming  at  will, 
running  the  blockade  whenever  you  can,  and  act  on  your  own 
judgment  in  all  cases.” 

"It  is  strange  that  such  a  commission  should  be  given  to 
me  under  such  circumstances."  Pick  remarked,  looking  up  at 
j  the  man,  whose  name  he  had  not.  yet  learned. 

"Not  at.  all  when  you  understand  the  motives  that  moved 
|  the  President  in  issuing  it.  The  President  has  been  very 
I  anxious  lo  recognize  all  the  naval  cadets  from  the  South  who 
j  returned  home  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  But  the  lack 
I  of  vessels  has  rendered  it  impossible  to  do  so.  Those  who 
'  hau  seen  service  were  naturally  entitled  to  employment  and 
!  promotion  first.  But  the  story  of  your  success  as  a  blockade 
i  runner,  your  firing  on  a  man-of-war  and  killing  three  of  the 
officers,  the  knocking  down  of  Lieutenant  Selwyn,  of  Nassau, 

!  and  the  splendid  strategy  by  which  you  escaped  the  three 
j  ships  that  were  chasing  the  Swallow',  all  combined  to  stamp 
|  you  as  one  whom  the  Government  ought  to  recognize  in  some 
j  fitting  manner.  Hence  this  commission.” 

“I  am  sure  I  ought  to  feel  flattered,”  said  Dick,  after  a 
pause,  “and  yet  I  don’t  see  what  good  it  will  do  me  and  the 
country.  ” 

“It  may  be  of  great,  service  to  you,  captain.  As  you  now- 
stand,  if  you  should  be  captured  you  would  be  hanged  at  the 
yardarm  as  a  pirate,  for  firing  on  a  vessel  at  sea  without 
being  commissioned.  This  commission  would  save  you,  and 
you  will  observe  that  it  is  dated  prior  to  the  occurrences  of 
which  I  spoke  just  now.” 

“Yes,  yes,  I  see.  But  will  I  not  be  subjected  to  the  orders 
of  every  Confederate  sea  captain  whose  commission  is  older 
than  mine?” 

“Oh,  no!  You  are  to  act  precisely  as  a  private  blockade 
runner  as  long  as  you  please— or  at  least  till  you  take  com¬ 
mand  of  the  great  ironclad  now  building  in  the  James  River.” 

“Very  well,  sir.  With  that  understanding  1  accept  the  com¬ 
mission,  and  will  try  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  prove  that  it 
has  not  been  unworthily  bestowed.” 

“Let  me  congratulate  you,  captain,”  said  the  stranger,  as  he 
grasped  the  hand  of  the  young  blockade  runner.  “I  think  vou 
have  a  brilliant  future  before  you.  But  let  me  warn  you  that 
the  whole  Yankee  navy  is  exasperated  at  your  success,  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  efforts  are  being  maded  to  catch  you." 

“I  am  fully  aware  of  that,  sir,"  replied  Dick.  "It  will  be 
very  difficult  to  get  out  again,  and  yet  I  believe  I  can  do  it." 

“So  do  I;  and  I  want  to  go  with  you.” 

“Ah!”  and  Dick  regarded  him  with  still  more  interest. 

\  es,  said  the  man,  I  am  on  up  way  to  Europe  on  a  secret 
mission  in  behalf  of  our  country,  and  I  must  be  as  secret  a3 
possible  iu  e\cij  move  I  make,  ^ou  are  entitled  to  know  my 
name  and  lank,  and  I  am  entitled  to  a  pleadge  of  secrecy  from 
you.  ” 

“You  have  my  pledge  of  honor  as  to  that,  sir,”  replied  pick 

“That,  is  enough,  captain,"  and  the  man  then  placed  his  lips 
to  Dick's  ear  and  whispered  a  few  words  in  verv  low  tones 

Dick  started  and  gazed  at  the  man  in  great  surprise 

He  had  just  heard  a  name  that  was  familiar  to  the  ‘neonle 
of  both  Europe  and  America. 

“You  can  have  passage  with  us,  sir,”  he  said 

"Thanks!  I  shall  have  to  remain  on  board  and  out  of  sieht 
of  the  people  who  come,  here  as  much  us  possible  " 

“The  cabin  is  at  your  service,  sir.” 

“When  do  you  contemplate  moving,  captain0*’ 

“That  will  depend  upon  circumstances.  Wc  shall  go t  in  tl  e 
cargo  as  soon  as  possible,  and  then  wait  fo:  a  ia\oi.ibl 
portunity.” 
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Pe  eral  days  passed,  curing  which  time  Dick  took  on  board 
a  full  cargo  cf  cotton  and  tobacco. 

Meeting  -Mattie  Eldndge  a  day  or  two  later,  Dick  whispered 

to  her: 

“We  may  run  out  any  night  now.  If  you  want  to  write  to 
our  friend  Harry,  I'll  mail  the  letter  for  you  in  Nassau  or 
some  other  port.” 

Mattie  blushed  and  made  no  reply.  But  Dick  knew  she  would 
write  the  letter,  all  the  same,  and  the  next  day  she  handed  it 
to  him. 

"I'll  see  that  he  gets  it,”  he  remarked,  as  he  placed  the  let¬ 
ter  in  his  pocket. 

She  blushed  like  a  schoolgirl  and  said,  “Thank  you,*’  and 
then  ran  away  again. 

Dick  showed  his  commission  as  a  captain  in  the  Confederate 
navy  to  some  cf  the  people  who  were  around  the  landing. 

They  soon  reported  the  fact  to  Captain  Hawkins,  who  came 
over  and  asked  Dick  if  it  was  true. 

“Yes."  replied  Dick.  “Here  is  the  commission.  See  for 
yourself.  ” 

The  captain  looked  at  it  and  then  said: 

“Yes,  it’s  true.  1  have  no  further  business  here.” 

"No,  nor  did  you  have  any  before,”  remarked  Dick.  “You 
could  never  have  arrested  me,  captain.” 

The  captain  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  turned  away. 

The  next  morning  the  militia  company  marched  away  with¬ 
out  its  expected  prisoner,  and  the  crew  of  the  Swallow  in¬ 
dulged  in  a  hearty  laugh  over  the  affair. 

By  means  of  a  perch  in  the  top  of  a  tree  on  the  Eldridge 
farm  Dick  was  enabled  to  see  far  out  to  sea  with  his  spy¬ 
glass. 

The  blockading  fleet  had  been  strengthened  off  the  mouth 
of  the  inlet  by  the  addition  of  two  formidable-looking  war¬ 
ships. 

“They  are  determined  to  catch  me  this  time,”  he  said  to 
himself,  “and  I  am  determined  that  they  shall  not.  But  it’s 
going  to  be  a  rettv  close  shave  to  slip  by  so  many  grim 
watch-dogs.” 

He  consulted  with  the  stranger  in  the  cabin  of  the  Swallow, 
and  the  latter  advised  him  to  be  ready  to  seize  the  first  good 
chance  to  get  out. 

Of  course,  that  was  all  he  could  do.  But  to  get  away  from 
so  many  sightseers  and  busybodies  who  had  come  to  the  Eld¬ 
ridge  landing,  he  weighed  anchor  one  dark  night  and  steamed 
up  the  river  to  an  utterly  uninhabited  place. 

There  he  waited  for  his  chance.  The  lookouts  from  the 
blockading  fleet  had  missed  him  early  the  next  morning,  and 
the  greatest  interest  as  to  what  had  become  of  him  was  at  once 
excited. 

The  captains  were  half  suspicious  that  he  had  slipped  out 
the  night  before,  and  yet  it  did  not  seem  possible  to  them 
that  he  could  have  done  so. 

But  where  was  he? 

That  was  the  question. 

The  dense  forest  of  live  oak  behind  which  the  Swallow  was 
hidden  cut  off  all  view  from  the  ocean,  and  it  would  take  them 
a  long  time  to  get  his  bearing. 

Dick  was  aware  that  he  had  them  puzzled,  and  so  kept, 
shady. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  officers  of  the  fleet  knew  that  the 
Swallow  was  the  only  vessel  in  Indian  River  at  that  time, 
and  if  she  had  really  slipped  out  it  would  render  the  presence 
of  at  least  two  of  the  ships  entirely  unnecessary. 

To  make  sure  that  the  Swallow  had  really  slipped  out,  a 
man  disguised  as  a  countryman  was  put  ashore  in  the  night 
with  instructions  to  make  his  way  over  to  the  Eldridge  landing 
and  see  what  news  he  could  pick  up. 

The  plan  worked  successfully.  The  spy  was  told  there  that 
the  Swallow  had  gone.  Even  the  people  at  the  landing  didn’t 
know  where  the  blockade  runner  was. 

He  made  his  way  back  to  the  beach  two  days  later,  made 
signals  with  a  handkerchief,  and  that  night  a  boat  came  and 
took  him  on. 

His  report  settled  it  in  the  minds  of  the  officers  of  the  fleet 
that  the  Swallow  had  again  given  them  the  slip. 

They  were  not  happy,  by  any  means,  and  steps  were  taken 
by  the  senior  officer  in  command  to  ascertain  who  was  at 
R alt  in  letting  the  saucy  little  craft  get  out  again. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  BOV  BLOCKADE  RUNNER  SLIPS  AWAY  AFTER  A  STORM. 

While  the  officers  of  the  blockading  fleet  were  puzzling  their 
brain:-  over  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  the  Swallow,  our 
h<-ro  was  lying  low  waiting  for  his  chance  to  get  out. 

At  la st  the  time  came. 


A  storm  came  up — a  furious,  devastating  storm,  like  those 
that  sometimes  sweep  over  that  part  of  the  world  and  leave 
|  unpleasant  memories  behind  them. 

|  Dick  lay  in  still  water,  under  the  protection  of  the  giant  live 
oaks,  which  broke  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  listened  to  the 
!  roar  of  the  elements  with  gleeful  satisfaction. 

“This  will  scatter  the  fleet,”  he  said,  “and  compel  the  great 
ships  to  stand  off.  We  can  go  out  as  soon  as  the  wind  goes 
down,  if  it  does  not  hold  on  till  morning.” 

“Good  heavens,  captain!”  exclaimed  the  distinguished 
stranger,  turning  pale,  “you  don’t  think  of  going  out  in  such 
a  storm  as  this?” 

“After  the  storm  has  spent  it3  fury,  sir,”  replied  Dick.  “I 
am  no  more  anxious  to  go  to  the  bottom  than  any  other  man, 
I  can  assure  you.” 

“I  should  think  not,”  and  the  man  smiled  as  if  greatly  re¬ 
lieved. 

The  storm  lasted  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  but  some  time 
before  daylight  Dick  saw  that  the  worst  of  it  was  over. 

He  gave  orders  to  fire  up,  and  in  a  little  while  the  little  craft 
was  hurrying  down  the  river  toward  the  inlet. 

Not  a  soul  on  either  bank  saw  it  as  it  passed,  and  when  the 
inlet  was  reached  the  roar  of  the  ocean  outside  was  terrible. 

Dick  looked  in  every  direction,  but  failed  to  see  the  light  of 
a  single  ship. 

“They  have  been  driven  farther  out,"  he  said.  “I’ll  mate  a 
straight  cut  for  Havana.  They  will  be  looking  for  me  at 
Nassau.  If  they  see  us  we’ll  have  to  run  for  it.” 

The  Swallow  was  staunchly  built,  and  could  stand  a  pretty 
rough  sea.  The  angry  ocean  tossed  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  cork 
floating  on  its  bosom,  and  the  distinguished  stranger  in  the 
cabin  became  awfully  seasick. 

Dick  assured  him  that  there  was  no  danger  from  the  sea 
whatever. 

“We  have  a  worse  enemy  than  the  sea,"  he  said,  “which  we 
must  look  out  for.  If  we  don’t  meet  a  man-of-war  we  shall 
have  nothing  to  fear.” 

When  daylight  came  the  angry  ocean  was  running  high, 
but  the  backbone  of  the ‘storm  was  broken. 

Yet  not  a  sail  was  in  sight. 

“We  are  in  luck,”  said  Dick.  “We  came  out  just  in  the 
nick  of  time.” 

But.  ere  they  had  made  twenty  miles  more  the  hull  cf  a 
huge  man-of-war  loomed  up  right  in  front  of  them. 

“We  must  keep  clear  of  him,”  said  Dick,  as  he  looked  at 
the  monster  through  his  spyglass.  “One  shot  from  him  would 
send  us  to  Davy  Jones  in  short  order.” 

The  Swallow  turned  to  the  left  and  crowded  on  all  speed. 
The  sea  was  gradually  toning  down  into  good  behavior  again. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  big  ship  made  for  the  Swallow, 
but  the  lighter  vessel  soon  left  it  far  behind,  and  the  way 
seemed  clear  to  our  hero  to  get  away. 

But  judge  of  his  horror  when  another  man-of-war  loomed 
up  in  the  horizon  in  front  of  him. 

“Here  goes  for  Bermuda  and  elbow  room,”  said  Dick,  and 
he  steered  for  the  boundless  Atlantic,  taking  a  course  that 
no  blockading  vessel  would  ever  take  except  in  a  case  of  dire 
necessity. 

Then  began  a  long  chase  by  he  two  men-ol’-war. 

Dick  got  the  start  of  them,  and  when  night  came  on  again 
he  was  many  miles  away,  and  low  down  in  the  water. 

But.  the  two  ships  kept  on  after  him,  as  if  determined  to 
followr  him  into  some  port  and  blockade  him  there. 

Yvhen  morning  came,  however,  they  could  not  be  seen.  He 
had  run  awray  from  them  completely  during  the  night. 

“Now  we  can  reach  Bermuda,  I  think,  without  little  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  ship  the  cargo  from  there  to  England  in  an  Eng¬ 
lish  vessel.” 

Bermuda  was  reached  in  two  days  more,  and  the  arrival 
of  the  Swallow  created  a  profound  impression.  It  was  the 
first  time  a  .Confederate  blockade  runner  had  touched  at  that 
port,  and  yet  the  people  there  had  heard  a  good  deal  about 
the  daring  young  captain  of  the  Swallow. 

There  w^ere  a  few  American  vessels  in  port,  but  none  of  the 
warships. 

The  Yankee  sailors  looked  a  the  trim  and  tight  little  craft 
in  silent  admiration. 

“No  w'onder  they  can’t  catch  her,”  remarked  an  old  salt. 
“When  it  comes  to  a  question  of  speed,  she  can  show  her  heels 
to  anything  in  Uncle  Sam’s  navy.” 

“But  one  shot  from  one  of  the  big  guns  would  send  her  to 
j  the  bottom,  though.” 

“Yes  but  she  won't  give  them  a  chance  to  do  that.” 
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"No,  I  suppose  not.  Like  all  cowards,  she  depends  on  her 
speed  to  save  herself.” 

“Of  course.  What  else  could  she  do?” 

"She  ought  to  arm  herself  and  put  up  a  square  fight  when¬ 
ever  a  warship  crossed  her  path.” 

'  Bah!  That  young  fellow  in  command  there  is  not  a  fool,” 
said  the  other.  "He  knows  enough  to  keep  out  of  harm’s 
way.” 

The  distinguished  stranger  in  the  cabin  drew  a  long  breath 
of  relief  when  the  Swallow  dropped  anchor  in  the  little  har¬ 
bor,  for  he  knew  then  that  he  was  safe  from  capture. 

He  could  go  ashore  and  take  passage  for  England  in  an  Eng¬ 
lish  vessel.  The  Swallow  could  also  send  her  cargo  to  any 
northern  port  or  to  Europe. 

But  Dick  was  not  worried  about  his  cargo.  He  knew  that 
cotton  would  bring  money  in  any  port  in  the  world,  and  that 
supplies  could  be  obtained  almost  anywhere. 

lie  was  received  with  great  eclat  at  Bermuda,  though  there 
were  a  large  number  of  Americans  there  at  the  time.  He 
had  his  commission  with  him  and  tool:  pains  to  show  it  to  a 
number  of  English  officers,  with  a  view  of  having  the  impres¬ 
sion  get  out  that  he  was  in  the  Confederate  service.  That 
would  insure  his  safety  in  the  event  of  capture. 

Ten  days  after  his  arrival  at  Bermuda  a  large  United  States 
man-of-war  hove  in  sight  and  dropped  anchor  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  Swallow.  It  was  soon  known  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Selwyn — who  had  recently  been  promoted — was  in  com¬ 
mand. 

Dick  smiled  as  he  looked  at  the  great  clumsy  vessel,  and 
thought  of  the  speed  his  own  little  Swallow  could  get  up 
when  in  a  hurry. 

He  leisurely  secured  a  cargo  of  suc-h  supplies  as  were  most 
needed  by  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy — such  as  quinine 
and  other  medicine,  and  loaded  up  under  the  eyes  of  the  man 
who  hated  him  more  than  any  other  afloat. 

When  the  cargo  was  all  on  board,  Dick  quietly  sat  down  and 
waited  for  a  chance  to  give  his  enemy  the  slip. 

Selwyn  watched  him  with  sleepless  vigilance,  and  Dick 
began  to  wonder  if  his  vigilance  would  ever  relax  long  enough 
to  give  him  a  chance  to  get  out  without  being  sunk  by  the 
heavy  metal  of  the  man-of-war. 

He  never  spoke  *  j  Selwyn  after  he  knocked  him  down  in 
Nassau  a  few  months  before.  But  he  knewr  that  of  all  men  in 
the  United  States  navy  the  one  in  command  of  that  ship  was 
his  worst  enemy. 

To  give  Selwyn  an  excuse  for  swearing,  he  at  last  resolved 
to  sail  around  the  island,  keeping  in  the  limits  of  the  neutral 
ground. 

Of  course,  Selwyn  was  amazed  -when  he  saw  the  Swallow 
raise  her  anchor  and  move  out  of  port  iu  broad  daylight. 

But  he  was  on  the  alert. 

He  promptly  raised  his  'own  anchor  and  prepared  to  follow 
whithersoever  the  saucy  little  Swallow  should  lead  him. 

Dick,  however,  kept  well  inside  of  English  waters,  which 
prevented  the  man-of-war  from  firing  on  him. 

“Now,  Selwyn,  I’ll  set  all  the  old  salts  on  board  your  craft 
to  laughing  at  you,”  said  Dick  to  himself.  "I  am  going  to  put 
on  full  steam  and  keep  going  around  the  island  till  I  leave 
you  so  far  behind  that  your  shots  won’t  reach  me.  Then  I’ll 
skip  out  and  make  for  the  port  in  Brunswick,  in  Georgia. 
They  are  watching  Indian  River  inlet  too  closely  now  for  it 
to  be  healthy  for  me  now.” 

The  man-of-war  followed  along  just  outside  British  waters, 
ready  to  open  fire  on  the  Swallow  the  moment  the  latter 
passed  the  line. 

But.  Dick  Dareall  did  not  intend  to  pass  the  line  until  it  was 
sate  for  him  to  do  so,  and  then  he  was  to  be  the  best  judge  of 
the  time  when  it  came. 

He  crowded  on  steam  and  the  little  blockade  runner  shot 
ahead  at  a  rate  of  speed  that  soon  began  to  widen  the  distance 
between  her  and  her  enemy. 

In  a  few  hours  Selwyn  began  to  tumble  to  the  racket  of 
Dick  Dareall,  and  was  the  maddest  man  afloat.  He  could  not 
help  himself,  however,  and  saw  his  hated  foe  gradually  plac¬ 
ing  the  whole  island  of  Bermuda  between  them. 

Dick  saucily  ran  up  the  Confederate  flag,  and  then  set  out 
on  a  straight  run  for  the  southern  coast. 

The  man-of-war  followed,  but  the  distance  kept  widening 
all  the  afternoon,  and  when  the  sun  went  down  the  hull  of  the 
Swallow  could  not  be  seen  from  the  deck  of  the  pursuer. 

During  the  night  Dick  struck  out  for  the  coast  of  Georgia, 
running  with  full  speed  and  no  lights. 

When  the  sun  rose  the  next  day  the  man-of-war  was  no 
longer  to  be  seen,  though  other  sails  were  in  sight. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DICK  CAPTURES  A  PRIZE. 

The  Swallow  was  bowling  along  at  full  speed  toward  the 
Georgia  coast,  when  a  large  merchant  ship  hove  iu  sight,  flying 
the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Dick  was  looking  at  the  ship  through  his  glass,  when  he  dis¬ 
covered  a  commotion  on  her  deck. 

A  few  moments  later  he  observed  that  all  sails  were  being 
set  and  the  course  of  the  ship  changed  a  little. 

“By  George!  ”  he  exclaimed.  “I  do  believe  that  she  is  fright¬ 
ened  and  wants  to  get  away  from  me.  Hanged  if  I  don’t  give 
chase  and  see  what  she  is  loaded  with!” 

He  did  give  chase,  and  when  lis  was  near  enough  to  do  so 
he  sent  a  shot  across  her  bows  as  a  signal  for  her  to  heave  to. 

The  merchantman  dared  not  do  otherwise. 

“What  ship  is  that?”  Dick  demanded  through  the  speaking- 
trumpet. 

“The  Sea  Gull  of  New  York,”  came  the  reply.  “What  craft 
is  that?” 

“The  Swallow,  of  the  Confederate  navy.  Lower  a  boat  and 
bring  your  manifest  on  board.” 

A  boat  was  lowered,  and  the  captain  got  in  and  was  rowed 
to  the  side  of  the  Swallow. 

When  he  came  aboard  the  Yankee  captain  locked  around  him 
with  an  expression  of  surprise  on  his  face. 

“Why,  you  are  not  an  armed  vessel!”  he  exclaimed. 

“We  have  all  the  arms  we  want,”  replied  Dick. 

“But  a  naval  vessel  is  a  warship,  and  you  said  you  were  of 
the  Confederate  navy.” 

Dick  very  quietly  drew  his  commission  from  his  pocket  and 
showed  it  to  him. 

The  captain  read  it  in  amazement. 

He  could  not  understand  how  a  war  vessel  could  be  one 
without  arms  and  a  full  complement  of  marines  on  board. 

.  “Give  me  your  papers.” 

Dick  took  the  papers  and  looked  over  them. 

The  Sea  Gull  was  laden  with  a  rich  cargo,  and  bound  from 
Havana  to  New  York. 

“How  many  men  have  you  in  your  crew,  captain?"  Dick 
asked. 

"Sixteen  all  told.” 

“Very  well.  -You  may  go  back  and  take  all  the  provisions 
you  want,  and  both  life-boats,  and  leave  the  ship.  It  is  only 
a  short  distance  to  the  coast  and  the  blockading  fleet,  you 
know.” 

"Yes,  but  what  are  you  going  to  do?” 

"I  am  going  to  burn  the  ship.” 

•“My  heavens!”  gasped  the  captain.  “I  am  a  ruined  man!” 

“How  so?” 

“1  own  one-third  of  the  Sea  Gull.” 

“You  are  insured?” 

“No.” 

“That,  is  bad  for  you,  then.” 

The  captain  re-entered  his  boat  and  returned  to  his  ship. 

The  moment  he  set  foot  on  his  own  deck  again  he  turned 
to  his  crew  and  said: 

“She  is  a  Confedeiate  cruiser — a  regular  pirate — without  not 
a  gun  in  sight.  Her  skipper  has  ordered  us  to  leave  the  good 
ship  so  he  can  burn  her.  Now,  what  say  you,  men?  Shall 
we  leave  the  old  ship,  cr  crowd  on  all  sail  and  push  for  the 
blockading  fleet  and  let  ’em  fire  as  much  as  they  please?  We 
may  strike  one  of  our  men-of-war  in  a  few  hours.” 

“Run  for  it,  cap’en,”  said  one  of  the  sailors,  and  the  next 
moment  the  entire  crew  echoed  his  Words. 

“Then  unfurl  the  sails  and  let  ’em  fire!"  said  the  brave  old 
captain. 

The  sailors  sprang  to  the  task  with  willing  hands,  and  in 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  the  Sea  Gull  had  everv  sail 
set  and  was  speeding  toward  the  coast,  to  the  intense  sui  prise 
of  our  hero. 

“Oh,  he  didn't  see  enough  on  board  the  Swallow  to  impress 
him  much,”  remarked  Dick.  “We’ll  have  to  give  'em  proof 
that  we  did  net  attempt  to  bite  off  more  than  we  could  swal¬ 
low,”  and  he  ordered  the  gunner  to  open  fire  at  once 

The  long  steel-rifled  gun  soon  began  to  bellow,  and  shot 
after  shot  was  sent  after  the  retreating  vessel. 

The  fii  st  t.v.  o  shots  did  no  damage,  hut  the  third  one  en¬ 
tered  the  stern  and  tore  up  the  cabin  at  a  lively  rate 

Of  course,  the  superior  speed  of  the  Swallow  brought  her 
up  to  very  close  quarters  with  the  ship,  and  then  her  shot* 
told  with  terrible  effect— every  one  going  through  ami  through 
Hie  hull,  crashing  and  destroying  at  a  terrible  rate. 
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Stil!  the  stern  old  sea  captain  kept  steadily  on  his  course, 
making  no  effort  to  resist. 

“Heave  to,  now,  or  I’ll  sink  you!”  sang  out  Dick. 

Not  a  word  came  from  the  ship. 

But  she  kept  plowing  the  sea  with  every  sari  set,  and  the 
sailors  sat  with  folded  arms  waiting  for  the  Swallow  to  do  her 
worst. 

“By  all  the  fish  in  the  sea,”  exclaimed  Dick,  “I  never  saw 
anything  like  this!  If  it  were  not  that  it  would  be  claimed 
as  a  victory  in  the  North,  I  would  let  the  ship  go.” 

Shot,  after  shot  was  sent  into  the  hull  of  the  Sea  Gull,  and 
at  last  it  was  plainly  seen  that  she  was  sinking  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  water. 

“She  is  sinking!”  cried  some  one  on  board  the  Swallow. 

“Let  her  sink!” 

“Send  her  to  the  bottom!  ” 

“Give  her  another  below  the  water-line!” 

“Send  her  down  quick!” 

The  sailors  on  board  the  ship  began  to  pile  provisions  and 
water  into  the  life-boats,  both  of  Avhich  they  lowered  and  got 
into  while  the  ship  was  going  with  all  sails  set. 

The  crew  of  the  Swmllow  cheered  as  they  sent  shot  after 
shot  into  the  ship,  not  only  while  the  crew  trod  her  deck,  but 
after  she  had  been  abandoned. 

One  of  the  life-boats  drifted  back  to  within  one  hundred 
yards  of  the  Swallow,  but  our  hero  took  no  notice  of  them. 
He  was  determined  to  make  sure  of  the  destruction  of  the 
ship,  and  thus  inflict  that  much  loss  on  the  commerce  of  the 
enemy. 

Suddenly  a  wild  cheer  was  heard  coming  from  the  two  life¬ 
boats. 

Dick  scanned  the  horizon,  and  saw  the  black  hull  of  a  huge 
man-of-Avar  looming  up  behind  him. 

It  was  Selwyn  who  had  followed  him  from  Bermuda. 

“Ah,  I  am  glad  of  that!”  exclaimed  Dick.  “He  is  just  in 
time  to  see  the  ship  go  down,  and  yet  be  utterly  powerless  to 
save  her.” 

The  Sea  Gull  sank  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  water,  and  the 
crewr  of  the  Swallow  watched  her  with  intense  interest.  By 
and  by  she  made  a  plunge — bow  foremost — and  went  down 
Avith  all  sails  set. 


CHAPTER  X. 


A  LOXG  CHASE — A  PRIZE. 


It  was  a  grand,  awe-inspiring  sight  to  see  a  full-rigged  ship, 
with  all  sails  set,  go  down  to  the  unfathomable  depths  of  the 
sea.  Cur  hero  and  his  dauntless  crew  looked  on  in  profound 
silence  till  the  last  vestige  of  the  gallant  old  ship  disappeared, 
and  then  sent  up  a  cheer  at  the  completion  of  their  work. 

The  sailors  in  the  life-boats  cheered  lustily  as  they  saw  the 
huge  warship  bearing  down  upon  the  saucy  little  craft. 

“Oh,  they  think  we  will  be  caught,”  said  Dick,  laughing, 
“but  they  will  be  disappointed,”  and  he  sent  the  Swallow  on 
another  tack,  thus  placing  the  warship  directly  at  her  stern. 

“Tell  Captain  Selwyn,  who  commands  yonder  ship,”  sang 
out  Dick  to  the  nearest  boat,  “that  I’m  sorry  I  can’t  wait  to 
give  him  an  exchange  of  compliments,  as  I  have  business  that 
calls  me  away.” 

“You  are  afraid  to  meet  him,  you  coward!”  yelled  one  of 
the  sailors. 

“Yes,  so  I  am.  One  shot  from  his  heavy  guns  would  send 
us  the  way  the  Sea  Gull  has  just  gone.” 

The  Swallow  was  up  and  away  at  full  speed  ere  the  big 
man-of-war  could  get  in  range  of  her.  A  shot  was  sent  after 
her,  and  a  deep  boom  came  thundering  over  the  water,  but  the 
ponderous  ba'l  sank  into  the  ocean  at  least  a  mile  in  the 
rear  of  the  little  craft. 

Dick  laughed. 

"Selwyn  is  mad  enough  to  hire  the  point,  off  his  anchor,” 
]  r  remarked,  “but  he'll  be  madder  still  when  the  press  gets 
?  itm  him  about,  letting  the  Swallow  race  him  around  the 
i  iand  of  Bermuda.” 

Db  k  saw  the  man-of-war  pick  up  the  crew  of  the  ill-fated 
Gull,  and  imagined  the  talc  that  was  told  the  young  cap- 
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|)  C  i,<  <i>!  not  have  very  much  time  to  reflect  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  /..rjo  h  •  a**  -ve-Hrt  a  trim-looking  little  craft,  not  much 
la-gcr  than  the  Swallow-- loomed  tip  on  his  starboard  bow. 


It  was  flying  the  United  States  flag,  and  bearing  down  upon 
the  Swallow  at  full  speed. 

“What  craft  is  that,  I  wonder?”  he  asked,  looking  at  his 
pursuer  through  a  spyglass. 

“She  is  a  good  sailer,”  he  observed,  “and  we’ll  have  to  do 
some  good  running  to  get  away  from  her.” 

The  course  of  the  Swallow  was  again  altered  so  as  to  givo 
a  wide  berth  to  the  newcomer. 

Then  the  chase  commenced. 

The  Swallow  turned  southward  and  hoped  to  give  the  pur¬ 
suer  a  dodge  in  the  night  that  would  enable  her  to  get  away 
and  out  of  sight  entirely. 

The  sun  sank  down  into  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  Dick,  as  he  looked  at  this  new  foe,  could  not  say  that  he 
had  gained  an  inch  on  him. 

“We’ve  got  to  keep  away  from  the  coast  with  that  fellow 
in  our  wake,”  he  said.  “If  some  of  the  blockading  fleet  should 
run  across  our  bow  that  fellow  would  get  tco  close  to  be 
healthy  for  us.  I’Ll  stand  off  and  lead  him  down  to  the 
Equator  if  I  can’t  shake  him  sooner.” 

The  Swallow  gradually  sheered  off  toward  tr.e  southeast  till 
she  struck  a  straight  course  south. 

But  the  pursuer  never  let  up  a  moment.  She  kept  steadily 
on  at  the  full  top  of  her  speed. 

The  sun  sank  down  beneath  the  blue  waters  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  in  a  little  while  the  pursuer  was  shut  out  from  view  by 
the  twilight. 

“This  is  serious,”  muttered  Dick  to  himself.  “I  can’t  say 
that  I  have  gained  an  inch  on  that  fellow.  He  is  evidently  as 
swift  as  the  Swallow' — was  probably  built  for  the  purpose  of 
catching  ns.  Well,  we’ll  give  him  a  long  chase,  anyhow,  and 
won’t  give  up  till  he  blows  us  out  of  the  water.” 

All  night  long  the  Swallow  continued  on  her  course  south¬ 
ward,  and  when  daylight  came  there  was  the  strange’  vessel 
still  in  her  wake — no  nearer — no  farther  off. 

“Well,  well!”  Dick  exclaimed.  “I  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  he  can’t  go  any  faster  than  we  can.  But  it 
is  terribly  exasperating  to  have  a  foe  hanging  on  like  grim 
death.  I’ll  try  the  tack  dodge  on  him  to-night,  and  see 
whether  or  not  he  cam.  be  shaken  off  that  way.  That  fellow  is 
dangerous  to  fool  with,  and  I  want  to  shake  him  off  if  I  can 
to-night.” 

All  day  long  the  two  vessels  kept  on  their  way  southward, 
neither  gaining  nor  losing,  and  when  night  came  on  again 
they  were  about  the  same  distance  apart. 

The  twilight  shut  out  the  view  again,  and  then  Dick  turned 
and  made  due  east.  Leaving  his  enemy  to  pursue  a  southerly 
course,  as  he  had  been  going  all  day. 

During  the  night,  when  he  had  made  about  fifty  miles, 
Dick  tacked  about  and  steered  westward  toward  the  American 
coast  again. 

When  morning  came  the  pursuer  was  no  longer  to  be  seen. 
“He  kept  on  south,”  said  Dick  to  his  second  in  command, 
“and  has  found  out  his  mistake  by  this  time.  It  won’t  do  him 
any  good,  however;  he  can’t  catch  up,  for  his  speed  is  about 
the  same  as  ours.  I  wonder  where  that  vessel  was  made?  I 
thought  the  Swallow  was  the  only  one  of  her  build  and  speed. 
Somebody  must  have  gotten  her  model  at  Nassau  and  had  cue 
built  on  the  same  plan.  Well,  I’m  glad  they  didn't  beat  us  in 
the  matter  of  speed.” 

Being  far  out  at  sea  now,  our  hero  did  not  expect  to  meet  any 
Avar  vessels.  But  he  was  in  the  road  of  the  South  American 
line  of  merchantmen  which  plied  between  New  York,  Boston 
and  the  Brazilian  ports. 

“I’d  just  like  to  strike  one  of  those  big  coffee  ships,”  said 
Dick,  “and  get  a  few  hundred  bags  to  take  into  the  Confed¬ 
eracy.  Coffee  is  something  our  boys  in  camp  are  hankering 
for.  ” 

Later  in  the  day  he  espied  one  of  the  very  ships  he  was 
wishing  to  see,  in  the  distance  on  his  larboard  boAv.  He  lost 
no  time  in  making  up  to  it  and  ascertaining  llie  destination 
and  character  of  the  Ship  and  cargo. 

“Take  to  your  boats;!”  he  ordered.  “The  ship  will  be  fin'd 
at  sunset!  ” 

There  Avas  no  help  for  it,  and  the  creAV  at  once  proceeded 
to  obey  the  order. 

When  the  crew  had  abandoned  the  shin,  Dick  sent  men  on 
board  and  had  about  100  bags  of  coff°e  transferred  to  the 
Swallow.  Then  be  ordered  the  splendid  ship  to  be  fired  just 
at  sunset. 

“There  is  a  man-of-war  coming  up.”  ho  said  to  the  captaui 
of  the  crew.  “But  if  yon  prefer  it,  I  will  take  you  to  a  neutral 
port  and  leave  you  there.” 

“I  prefer  to  wait  for  the  man-of-war,"  said  the  captain  of 
the  merchantman.  - 
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“Very  well — you  have  your  choice." 

Precisely  at  sunset  the  ship  was  set  on  fire. 

An  hour  later  every  part  of  it  was  ablaze,  and  the  spectacle 
was  a  grand  one,  lighting  up  the  sea  for  many  miles  around. 

The  Swal'ov/  steamed  away  and  left  the  crew  of  the  burning 
ship  hovering  about  the  spot,  where  they  were  picked  up  the 
next  day  by  an  American  ship  and  carried  to  New  York. 

__  This  second  capture  of  rich  prizes  was  soon  known  in  the 
North,  and  the  name  of  the  Swallow'  at  once  became  a  terror 
to  merchantmen. 

Dick  knew  that  unless  he  got  into  port  pretty  soon  he 
■would  have  such  a  swarm  of  armed  vessels  after  him  that 
sscape  w'ould  be  impossible,  and  so  he  again  made  for  the 
coast  from  -which  he  had  been  driven. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


AX  UNEXPECTED  MEETING. 


A  few  days'  direct  sailing  brought  the  Swallow'  near  the  coast 
of  the  Confederacy  again,  and  Dick  began  to  look  out  for  a 
chance  to  slip  into  some  one  of  the  blockaded  ports. 

Just,  as  he  was  preparing  to  make  a  night  run  to  the  coast 
and  r<?e]  his  way  along  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  he  saw 
a  merchant  ship  coming  up — probably  from  some  of  the  West 
India  Isles. 

He  could  see  no  men-of-war  in  sight,  and  so  he  resolved  to 
make  a  bonfire  of  the  merchantman  and  try  to  attract  the 
attention  of  some  of  the  blockading  fleet. 

That,  might  enable  him  to  slip  into  port  with  less  risk  Than 
otherwise. 

The  merchantman  was  dumfounded  at  beiug  halted  on  the 
high  seas  almost  under  the  shadow  of  the  blockading  fleet. 
But  Dick  was  very  peremptory  in  his  way. 

“What  craft  is  that?”  asked  the  captain  of  the  merchantman. 

“The  Swallow,  of  the  Confederate  navy,”  replied  Dick. 

"Who  commands?” 

“Captain  Dareall,"  wras  the  reply. 

“I  ll  come  on  board  with  my  papers.”  , 

"Be  quick  about  it,”  said  Dick. 

The  boat  was  lowered  and  the  captain,  accompanied  by  a 
lady  aud  gentleman,  entered  and  w-ere  promptly  rowed  to  the 
side  of  the  Swallow. 

Dick  looked  down  at  the  lady  and  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
surprise  w'hen  he  saw  her  face. 

“Why,  Mrs.  Stockton!”  he  exclaimed. 

■'Yes.  it  is  T,  captain,  and  this  is  my  husband,  and  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  yonder  ship  is  my  brother.” 

"Come  aboard,  please,”  he  cried.  “I  am  glad  to  see  you!” 

They  climbed  up  the  rope  ladder  and  w'ere  received  by  our 
hero  with  great  cordiality.  He  seized  Mrs.  Stockton  by  the 
hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  saying: 

“  I  am  happy  indeed  in  thus  paying  my  respects  to  the 
mother  of  my  friend  Harry.” 

“Ah.  what  a  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  you,  Captain  Dare- 
all!  This  is  my  husband — Harry’s  father.” 

“Glad  to  know  you,  sir,  "said  Dick,  shaking  his  hand. 
“Harry  is  very  much  like  you  in  appearance.” 

"So  his  mother  says,”  replied  Mr.  Stockton.  “I  am  glad  to 
see  you,  captain.  I’ve  heard  so  much  of  you.  Our  people  hate 
you  about  as  much  as  they  do  Jeff  Davis.” 

“Well.  1  am  sure  1  ought  to  feel  Battered,  for  that  means 
that.  I  have  been  of  some  service  to  my  government.  ” 

“Yes,  yes,  much  to  our  regret.” 

“Captain  Dareall,"  said  Mrs.  Stockton,  “I  came  on  board 
your  vessel  to  beg  you  to  still  show  us  the  same  feeling  of  per¬ 
sonal  friendship  that  you  showed  my  boy — by  sparing  my 
brother's  ship.  My  husband  has  a  large  interest  in  both  the 
ship  and  cargo,  and  its  destruction  or  capture  would  bring 
financial  ruin  upon  us  all.” 

“Mrs.  Stock. ton,  I  grant  your  request,  because  I  believe 
Harry  would  do  so  under  similar  circumstances, ”  said  Dick. 

"Thanks — ten  thousand  thanks!”  she  cried,  bursting  into 
tears. 

Mr.  Stockton  and  the  captain  both  seized  his  hands  and 
overwhelmed  him  with  their  thanks. 

‘I  intended  t0  burn  the  shin,"  ho  said,  "and  thus  attract  the 

attention  of  the  blockading  fleet  in  this  direction,  while  I 


made  the  attempt  to  make  a  port  to-night.  But  say  no  more 
about  it.  Please  tell  me,  how  is  Harry?” 

"He  is  well,  sir,  and  is  second  in  command  on  board  the 
man-of-war  Agawam.” 

"Ah!  I  hope  I  shall  not  meet  him  till  after  this  war  ends,” 
said  Dick.  "How  is  your  daughter?  I  met  her  several  times 
at  Annapolis.” 

“She  is  well,  sir.” 

"Please  assure  her  of  my  deepest  esteem,  sir.” 

“Thanks,  sir.  I  shall  do  so  with  pleasure,  and  I  know  she 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you.” 

“Thanks,  hiy  dear  sir.  You  may  return  to  your  ship  as  soon 
as  you  please.  This  is  very  dangerous  ground  for  me.  I  shall 
j  have  to  move  on  in  a  few  minutes.” 

"Then  we  will  not  detain  you.” 

Mrs.  Stockton  took  him  by  the  hand  and  said: 

"Good-by,  captain!  When  this  war  ends  you  must  come  up 
North  and  see  us,  no  matter  how  it  ends.” 

“I  shall  sufely  do  so  if  alive,”  he  answered. 

Then  Mr.  Stockton  and  the  captain  took  leave  of  him  and 
went  back  to  the  ship,  reaching  it  just  as  the  sun  was  sinking 
into  the  bosom  of  the  deep.  ^ 

Dick  looked  silently  after  them  till  they  reached  the  ship, 
and  then  turned  away  with  a  sigh. 

"It  was  a  big  card,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  “but  I  couldn't 
play  it.  I  hope  it  may  never  get  to  the  public  ear — at  least 
not  soon.” 

That  night  he  made  the  attempt  to  run  in  close  to  the  coast, 
and  then  creep  along  up  to  the  port  he  wanted  to  enter. 

The  lights  of  the  blockading  fleet  soon  became  visible,  and 
then  he  became  more  cautious. 

Suddenly  he  took  a  notion  that  he  could  do  more  by  doing 
the  very  thing  he  would  never  be  suspected  of  doing — that  was 
to  move  boldly  forward  through  the  fleet,  as  if  he  belonged 
to  it. 

He  reasoned  that  the  very  audacity  of  the  thing  was  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  safety,  and  so  he  turned  and  boldly  moved  in  be¬ 
tween  two  men-of-war  that  anchored  about  a  mile  apart. 

But  he  -went  forward  cautiously,  almost  holding  his  breath 
as  he  did  so,  keeping  au  eye  on  the  lights  of  both  vessels,  so 
as  to  keep  equal  distance  from  them. 

He  had  passed  through  safely,  when  the  watch  on  one  of 
the  warships  became  suspicious  that  something  was  wrong. 

His  quick  ear  caught  the  sound  of  a  vessel  plowing  through 
the  water,  and  he  gave  the  alarm. 

The  captain  rushed  on  deck  and  listened. 

He,  too,  could  hear  the  same  sounds,  and  in  another  minute 
the  great  guns  on  that  side  of  the  ship  belched  forth  flame  and 
j  smoke,  and  huge  iron  balls  and  shells  weighing  hundreds  of 
pounds  went  shrieking  over  the  water  in  quest  of  a  victim. 

Some  of  them  passed  very  close  to  the  Swallow,  but  no  harm 
was  done. 

She  kept  on  her  course,  though  another  broadside  followed 
a  few  minutes  later.  • 

“Just  one  of  those  big  shells  would  be  enough  to  settle  us,” 
said  Dick. 

Satisfied  that  some  vessel  had  slipped  in,  the  other  raan- 
I  of-war  opened  fire  also,  hoping  that  a  stray  shot  might  do 
some  damage. 

But  Dick  rushed  on  and  a  few  minutes  more  assured  his 
safety,  and  he  entered  the  harbor,  where  hundreds  of  people 
|  had  come  down  to  the  wharf  to  try  to  find  out  if  any  vessel  had 
1  actually  slipped  in. 

M  nen  they  heard  the  Swallow  had  got  in  they  made  the  wel¬ 
kin  ring  with  their  shouts. 

Dick  was  received  as  a  conquering  hero,  and  held  quite  a 
levee  on  the  wharf  when  he  landed. 

M  hen  daylight  came  he  found  the  little  town  in  holidav  at¬ 
tire  over  (he  presence  of  the  Swallow  in  their  port  The  news 
that  he  had  captured  and  destroyed  two  great  merchant'  ships 
out  on  the  high  seas  was  sent  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  goi ci nment  at  R'chraond  heard  the  news  and  regretted 
that  there  was  no  armed  vessel  for  the  young  hero  to  take 
charge  of. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  WARNING  OF  DANGER. 

The  fame  of  the  young  blockade  runner  was  now  fulh  c>-- 
Itabliehed,  and  everybody  in  the  South  hcltevod  in  hH  li*'% 
star.  But  when  they  learned  that  lie  had  c; -'tu: -  d  and  hm  tuM 

and  sunk  two  rich  prizes,  they  sang  his  praises  as  a  hero  and 
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demanded  of  the  government  that  ho  be  given  the  best  ship 
in  the  Con  federate  navy. 

V\  h' -e  all  this  w  as  going  on  our  hero  was  busy  unloading 
hi*  saucy  lit?le  vessel  and  disposing  of  the  cargo. 

eve  \  thing  belonged  to  him  personally,  except  the  100 
bags  cf  coffee  which  had  been  rahm  from  one  of  the  prizes, 
he  was  now  very  rich.  The  coffee  he  sold  and  distributed  the 
proceeds  among  the  crew.  He  also- paid  them  up  in  full,  ac¬ 
cording  to  promises  made  when  he  made  his  first  attempt  to 
run  the  blockade — double  wages  in  the  event  of  success. 

As  soon  as  he  was  unloaded  he  proceeded  at  once  to  take 
on  another  lead  of  cotton,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  sail  when 
opportunity  offered. 

Of  course,  every  arrival  of  a  bio  bade  runner  was  scon 
known  to  the  blockading  fleet  outside,  and  to  all  the  people 
of  both  sections. 

The  Federal  authorities  demanded  the  capture  of  the  saucy  i 
little  craft  that,  was  supplying  the  medical  department  of  the 
Confedevacy  with  supplies.  The  officers  of  the  fleet  felt  that 
they  were  being  made  a  laughing  stock  of  by  their  repeated 
failures.  Captain  Selywn  was  laughed  at  all  over  the  country 
for  being  duped  into  the  race  around  Bermuda  in  British 
waters.  I 


Of  course,  his  critics  did  not.  say  how  he  could  have  helped 
himself.  Had  he  fired  on  the  Swallow  in  British  waters,  and 
thus  involved  his  government  in  a  brawl  with  England,  he 
would  have  been  as  severely  condemned  by  those  same  critics. 

He  was  not  responsible  for  his  ship  not  being  aide  to  make 
as  fast  time  as  the  Swallow.  After  all,  the  speed  of  the  Swal- 
low  was  the  secret  of  her  success. 

When  fully  loaded  the  Swallow  -was  anchored  out  in  the 
harbor  to  wait  for  a  chance  to  get  out. 

Hundreds  of  people  came  down  to  the  wharf  every  day  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  little  craft  that  had  been  so  successful 
in  defying  the  blockading  fleet.  j 

One  day  a  man  informed  our  hero  that  a  lady  at  one  of  the 
hotels  in  the  towm  wanted  to  see  him. 

„  He  went  there,  and  found  that  Mattie  Eldridge  anrl  her 
mother  were  guests  of  the  house. 

"Are  you  living  here?"  he  asked,  after  cordially  greet-' 
Mattie,  who  was  the  first,  to  meet  him. 

"Oh,  no,  sir,"  she  replied;  "we  came  down  yesterday.  I  v 
it  in  the  papers  that  you  had  arrived,  arid  I  persuaded  moth- 
to  run  down  for  a  day  or  two.  I — I  wanted  to  come  down  any¬ 
how.” 

j 

And  she  blushed  in  spite  of  herself.  j 

Dick  knew  what  had  brought  h*r,  well  enough. 

They  had  moved  from  the  old  plantation  on  Indian  River  . 
to  the  city  of  Augusta  since  the  Swallow  had  left  the  coun-  j 
try,  and  she  was  afraid,  that  he  would  not  know  their  address. 

She  did  not  mention  the  fact,  but  Dick  suspected  that  she 
wanted  to  hear  from  or  of  Harry  Stockton,  to  whom  she  had 
sent  a  letter  by  the  hand  of  the  daring  young  blockade  runner. 

He  told  her  the  story  of  his  adventures  since  leaving  IadiaD 
River,  and  how  he  had  mailed  her  letter  to  Harry  when  in 
Bermuda.  I 


“Are  you  quite  sure  he  received  it?”  she  asked. 

"Yes,  quite  sure,”  he  replied.  "T  met  his  father  and  mother 
on  board  a  ship  as  they  were  going  up  from  the  West  Indies. 
He  was  out  on  the  ocean  somewhere  going  in  another  direc¬ 
tion.  They  are  fine  people  in  every  respect,  I  can  assure 
you.” 

“Where  do  they  live,  Captain  Dareall?" 

“Weil,  since  the  war  broke  out  a  great  many  people  have 
changed  their  residence.  I  knew  Harry  and  his  people  in 
Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  which  is  a  good  Southern  State,  you 
know.  They  have  gone  away  to  stay  during  the  war.  ” 

He  did  not  want  to  tell  her  that  the  Stockton  family  lived 
in  New  York  State,  and  were  valiant  upholders  of  the  Union. 
Under  no  circumstances  did  he  want  it  known  that  he  had 
aided  in  the  escape  of  the  young  naval  officer  when  he  was  a 
prisoner  to  the  Confederacy.  That  would  never  be  forgiven 
by  his  fiery  countrymen,  he  well  lmew,  and  to  have  one’s 
fidelity  or  loyalty  questioned  in  time  of  war  was  to  invite 
utter  ruin. 

Mattie  then  informed  him  that  her  mother  had  rented  her 
fa;m  in  Florida  and  moved  to  Augusta,  on  the  Savannah  River, 
where  she  had  pui chased  a  handsome  residence  and  invested  in 
other  real  estate. 

“And  we  are  indebted  to  jou  for  our  good  fortune,"  she 


added,  afier  a  pause. 

“Xot  a  bit,”  ,-(aid  Dick.  “If  you  had  not  made  such  an  im- 
pr<-.£.;wfr;n  on  me  when  you  rode  upon  that  mule,  your  cotton 
would  yet  be  at  Eldridge  Landing.” 


"Why,  what  kind  of  an  impression  did  I  make  on  you,  cap¬ 
tain?"  she  exclaimed.  "For  heaven’s  sake  tell  me!” 

"Well,  it  was  an  exceedingly  pleasant  impression,  I  can  as¬ 
sure  you.  When  you  said  your  father  had  been  killed  in 
battle,  and  that  your  two  brothers  were  in  the  army,  and  that 
your  name  was  Mattie  Louise,  I  surrendered  at  once.  Do  you 
know  that  name  of  Louise  did  the  work?” 

“Indeed! ” 

“Yes — it  is  the  dearest  name  on  earth  to  me." 

“Oh,  there’s  another  girl  in  that,  I  know!."  exclaimed  Mat- 
tie,  deeply  interested.  "Tell  me,  who  is  she?  I  am  not.  in  the 
least  bit  jealous.” 

"Ah!"  said  Dick,  shaking  his  head.  “She  doesn’t  know  it 
herself  yet,  and  it  won’t  do  to  tell  the  secret  to  some  other 
girl  first,  you  know.” 

“You  don't  believe  a  gir!  can  keep  a  secret,  do  you?” 

“I  know  that  some  can  and  also  that  some  cannot.  But  I’ll 
prove  that  one  man  can  by  not  saying  another  word  about  it.” 

“Whew!  That  is  dismissing  the  subject  with  a  vengeance!” 
she  cried.  “Well,  I  won’t  say  any  more  about  it,  except  that 
I  shall  pray  always  that  you  may  win  her  and  be  as  happy 
as  the  days  are  long.” 

“Thanks,  a  thousand  times!  Tf  you  have  a  few  more  hales 
of  cotton  when  T  return  from  the  next  trip  I  shall  be  only  too 
nappy  to  run  them  out  for  you.” 

"Oh,  how  kind  of  you!  I  shall  try  to  have  some  when  you 
come  back.” 

That,  evening  Mattie  and  her  mother  returned  to  Augusta, 
and  Dick  made  ’nis  way  back  to  the  Swallow. 

He  had  scarcely  reached  the  deck  ere  he  heard  the  sound 
of  oars  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  wharf. 

Turning  to  his  second  in  command,  he  said: 

“Keep  a  sharp  lookout,”  and  went  below. 

Pretty  soon  be  heard  his  lieutenant  sternly  demand: 

“What  boat  is  that?” 

“A  rowboat  from  the  wharf,”  was  the  reply. 

“What  do  you  want  here?” 

“Here’s  a  man  who  wants  to  see  Captain  Dareall.” 

Who  is  he?” 

am  a  friend,”  was  the  reply,  in  another  voice,  “and  want 
■  the  captain  on  important  business.” 
ain  Dareall  was  sent  for,  and  he  came  up  and  ordered 
he  man  who  wanted  to  see  him  be  allowed  to  come  on 
d. 

The  stranger  soon  climbed  up  on  deck  and  looked  around  as 
if  about  as  anxious  to  see  the  craft  as  her  captain. 

“Well,  sir,"  said  Dick,  “what  do  you  want  of  me?” 

“Are  you  Captain  Dareall?" 

“Yes,  that  is  my  name.” 

“Then  I  have  something  to  say  to  you  in  private,"  said  the 
stranger. 

“Coxne  down  to  the  cabin,  then,"  said  Dick,  “and  tell  me 
what  you  have  to  say,”  and  he  led  the  way  below. 

The  st:  anger  followed  him,  and  when  they  were  alone  to¬ 
gether  in  the  cabin,  he  said  -to  him: 

"You  are  to  he  attacked  to-night  by  two  boat-loads  of  sailors 
from  the  blockading  fleet.  They  will  come  with  muffled  oars 
and  swarm  over  your  deck  like  rats.  Then  they  will  take  the 
vessel  out  to  the  fleet.” 

Dick  was  dumfounded. 

“Who  are  you,  sir,  and  how  did  you  get  your  information?” 
he  asked. 

“Never  mind  who  I  am.  I  have  been  sent  to  tell  you  this 
that  you  might  be  on  your  guard." 

“Ah!"  and  Dick  gave  him  a  keen,  searching  glance,  which 
the  man  returned  unflinchingly. 

“You  will  let  me  return  now,  will  you  not?"  the  stranger 
asked. 

“Yes,  and  deliver  my  regards  to  the  one  who  sent  you.  If 
we  ever  meet  again,  give  me  your  hand  and  call  me  ‘friend.’  ” 

“I  will,"  and  the  stranger  went  on  deck  again,  entered  the 
boat,  and  rowed  away  in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


IHIC  XIGHT  ATTACK  ON  THU  SWALLOW. 

When  the  stranger  was  £~re  our  hero  paced  the  deck  of 
his  staunch  little  craft,  pondering  over  what  he  had  Just 
heard. 

Somehow  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
what  the  man  had  said  t  >  him. 
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It  was  natural  that  the  enemy  should  take  extraordinary 
steps  to  capture  him  and  the  Swallow. 

“A  daring  man  could  take  two  boats  full  of  seamen,”  he 
reasoned,  “and  slip  past  the  forts  on  a  dark  night  like  this, 
board  any  unarmed  vessel,  overpower  the  crew  and  then  glide 
out  to  the  blockading  fleet.  By  George,  I  wonder  it  has  not 
been  attempted  before  this!  It’s  not  a  difficult  thing  to  do, 
after  all,  if  one  has  the  nerve  to  do  it.  I’ll  have  the  two  guns 
leaded  with  grape  and  cannister  and  get  up  steam  at  once.” 

He  astonished  the  men  by  the  order  he  gave. 

“Get  up  steam  as  quick  as  you  can,”  he  said,  “and  load  the 
two  pieces  with  grape  and  cannister.” 

They  didn’t  know  what  to  make  of  it,  but  like  good  and 
faithful  men  they  obeyed  promptly. 

In  an  hour’s  time  the  steam  was  strong  enough  to  send  the 
craft  flying  in  any  direction. 

He  dared  not  let  his  men  know  that  he  had  received  any 
warning,  for  fear  -that  it  might  not  amount  to  anything  after 
all.  And  yet,  if  it  proved  to  be  true,  he  would  not  care  to 
compromise  his  unknown  friends  by  saying  that  he  had  been 
warned  by  any  one. 

But  he  told  his  second  in  command  that  he  had  reason  to 
believe  that  parties  would  try  to  board  the  Swallow  and 
capture  the  crew. 

“Keep  a  close  watch — particularly  from  the  outside.” 

The  lieutenant  was  watchful  and  courageous. 

He  did  not  know  what  fear  was,  and  Dick  knew  that  his 
keen  judgment  could  always  be  depended  on  in  any  sudden 
emergency.  • 

Hour  after  hour  passed,  and  our  hero  still  paced  the  deck. 

The  watch  wondered  why  he  did  not  turn  in  and  take  his 
usual  sleep. 

Presently  the  sound,  of  muffled  oars  came  from  the  direction 
of  the  wharf. 

Dick  was  surprised. 

He  did  not  expect  them  to  come  from  that  direction. 

But.  a  minute  or  so  of  reflection  told  him  that  the  man  in 
command  of  the  expedition  was  a  shrewd,  sharp  man,  who 
believed  in  doing  well  whatever  was  worth  doing. 

The  natural  inference  in  one’s  mind  on  board  the  Swrallow 
would  be  that  people  coming  from  the  shore  would  be  friends — 
coming  from  the  other  way  they  would  be  enemies. 

“It  was  a  good  dodge,”  said  our  hero,  to  himself,  “and  well 
executed,  but  I  don’t  think  it  will  work.  I’ll  put  the  gunner 
in  his  place.” 

He  hastened  down  to  where  the  gunner  was  lying  asleep  by 
^  his  piece,  and  woke  him  up. 

In  a  few  words  he  told  him  his  suspicions,  and  then  quietly 
called  up  the  others,  cautioning  them  against  speaking  above 
a  whisper. 

Then  he  went  back  on  deck  and  peered  eagerly  out  into  the 

darkness. 

“What  boat  is  that?”  he  demanded,  as  soon  as  it  was  near 
enough  to  be  seen. 

“We  are  friends  from  on  shore,”  came  from  one  of  the 
boats. 

“Stand  off — sheer  off!  We  don’t  want  any  friends  around  at 
this  hour  of  the  night.” 

But  the  boat  did  not  stand  off,  and  the  next  moment  Dick 
called  out: 

“Sheer  off,  or  I'll  fire!  ” 

Just  five  seconds  later  the  young  hero  called  out: 

“Fire!  ” 

The  faithful  gunner  had  his  piece  pointed  and  ready  for 
instant  use,  and  in  another  second  a  terrible  charge  of  grape 
and  cannister  was  dumped  right  into  the  nearest  boat. 

Thu  distinction  was  simply  awful,  as  the  boat  was  not 
fifty  yards  away. 


Half  the  crew  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  boat  so 
badly  damaged  that  it  began  to  fill  with  water  instantly. 

Quick  as  the  wheels  could  move  her  the  Swallow  turned 
around,  so  that  the  gun  in  the  stern  could  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  next  boat,  and  another  discharge  tore  that  to  pieces  and 
mangled  nearly  half  the  crew  in  a  horrible  manner. 

Then  came  cries  of  distress  from  the  wounded  in  the  sink¬ 
ing  boats. 

“Help!  We  are  sinking!”  came  from  some  of  them. 

“Silence!  ”  ordered  a  stern  voice  in  the  sinking  boat.  “Swim 
forward  and  board  the  pirate!” 

Dick  had  his  crew  on  deck  in  another  minute,  and  as  fast 
as  the  enemy  climbed  up  the  sides  of  the  vessel  they  were 
knocked  on  the  head  and  sent  back  into  the  sea  as  food  for 
sharks. 

The  fight  was  short  and  decisive. 

A  dozen  or  more  cried  for  quarter,  and  were  allowed  to 
come  on  board  two  or  three  at  a  time,  where  they  were  seized 
and  bound. 

When  all  were  secured  who  came  on  deck,  Dick  called  out: 

“Are  there  any  more  who  wrant  help?  Sing  out,  and  we  will 
do  the  best  we  can  to  save  you.” 

A  few  wounded  men  called  for  help  and  a  boat  was  low¬ 
ered  to  go  to  their  assistance. 

They  were  picked  up  and  cared  for,  for  they  were  as  brave 
a  lot  of  men  as  ever  trod  the  deck  of  a  ship. 

"Where  are  your  officers?”  Dick  asked,  looking  over  the 
batch  of  prisoners. 

“They  are  killed  or  drowned,”  said  one  of  the  men. 

“I  am  sorry,  but  I  couldn’t  help  it,  of  course.  What  ship 
did  you  come  from?” 

“The  Agawam,  sir,”  replied  the  man  who  had  first  spoken. 

“Ah!  Is  Captain  Selwyn  in  command  of  that  ship?” 

“Ay,  sir.” 

“Why  didn’t  he  come  after  me?” 

“I  don’t  know,  sir.  Lieutenant  Besson  had  command  of 
the  boats.” 

To  save  himself  any  further  risks  that  night,  Dick  steamed 
up  above  the  harbor — going  into  the  river  above  the  town 
and  dropped  anchor  in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 

There  he  remained  till  morning,  attending  to  the  wounded 
prisoners  as  tenderly  as  if  they  were  his  own  faithful  fellows. 

There  were  about  twenty  prisoners — as  many  as  his  entire 
crew.  Some  of  them  were  badly  wounded.  Two  of  the 
wounded  died  about  sunrise,  and  were  buried  on  shore  with 
care  and  not  a  little  sadness  over  the  death  of  such  brave 
fellows. 

The  prisoners  were  turned  over  to  the  military  authorities, 
to  whom  an  explanation  as  to  how  they  were  captured  was 
given. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OUR  ITEKO  TLATS  AN  OLD  DODGE  OX  THE  FLEET  AXD  GETS  TO  SEA 

AGAIN. 

The  midnight  attack  on  the  Swallow  and  awful  punishment 
of  the  assailants  was  heralded  throughout  the  South.  3nd  our 
hero  was  lauded  to  the  skies  as  the  coming  man  for  the  Con¬ 
federate  navy,  and  again  a  strong  demand  was  made  on  the 
government  at  Richmond  that  an  armed  ship  be  given  him. 

But  there  was  no  ship  to  be  given  him.  The  Confederacy 
had  to  build  or  buy,  and  that  took  time  and  money.  What 
few  that  were  already  afloat  were  under  the  command  of 
gallant  officers,  whose  records  and  actions  were  as  good  ,v- 
his. 

Dick’s  father  came  down  to  see  him. 
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The  old  man  was  proud  of  him,  and  told  him  that  he  would 
yet  go  to  the  head  of  the  navy,  when  the  independence  of  the 
South  was  established. 

But  the  incident  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  our 
hero.  He  saw  that  the  scheme  for  his  capture  was  the  work 
of  Captain  Selwyn,  who  was  thirsting  for  revenge  for  the 
knock-down  he  had  received  in  Nassau,  months  before. 

“How  I  would  like  to  meet  him  with  a  vessel  equal  to  the 
Agawam,”  he  said.  “He  is  pursuing  me  everywhere  I  go. 
If  I  meet  him  in  a  neutral  port  again  I’ll  pull  his  nose  and 
force  him  to  fight.” 

But  who  had  given  him  the  warning?  That  was  a  puzzle. 
Somebody  from  the  fleet  had  done  so,  and  yet  that  seemed 
a  most  difficult  thing  to  do. 

“It's  a  mystery  which  I  would  give  much  to  have  solved,” 
he  said.  “I  hope  that  treachery  on  board  the  Agawam  will  not 
be  suspected.  It  has  given  me  a  lesson,  for  I’ll  never  lie  in 
port  again  without  being  prepared  for  an  emergency.  I  be¬ 
lieve  Selwyn  is  capable  of  playing  me  that  trick  in  any  neu¬ 
tral  port,  and  then  swear  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it.  Oh, 
I’ll  see  if  I  can’t  show  him  a  trick  worth  two  of  that  some  j 
day.  ” 

The  blockading  fleet  was  increased  outside  the  harbor,  and 
bets  were  made  among  the  officers  that  the  Swallow  had  run 
the  blockade  the  last  time. 

Dick  inspected  every  point  for  many  days,  and  was  bothered 
to  know  how  he  could  get  out. 

Every  avenue  of  escape  seemed  to  be  hermetically  sealed, 
and  he  went  hack  to  ponder  over  the  probable  length  of  his 
enforced  idleness. 

At  last  he  hit  upon  a  plan -which  he  was  resolved  to  try. 

There  were  a  number  of  old  schooners  and  sloops  in  the 
port  which  had  been  lying  idle  there  for  a  number  of  years — 
ever  since  the  blockade  began — and  were  rotting  away. 

One  of  these  he  bought  for  $1,000  and  repaired  so  as' to  make 
it  appear  as  seaworthy. 

Then  he  went  to  work  and  secured  a  half  dozen  reckless 
men  who  were  ready  for  any  kind  of  a  desperate  undertaking. 

They  were  to  man  the  schooner  and  make  an  attempt  to 
go  out  on  the  south  side  on  a  dark  night,  while  the  Swallow 
would  go  out  on  the  upper  side  of  the  harbor  at  the  same  time. 
He  hoped  that  the  diversion  created  by  the  schooner  would 
enable  him  to  pass  out  unseen. 

The  six  men  agreed  to  make  the  attempt  for  two  hundred 
dollars  each  in  gold.  Dick  deposited  the  money  in  the  hands 
of  a  trusty  bank  for  them,  which  they  could  claim  at  any 
time  after  they  had  performed  their  work. 

Of  course,  they  would  be  captured,  but  they  cared  little  for 
that.  As  they  were  not  in  the  service  of  the  Confederacy,  they 
knew  they  would  not  be  very  harshly  treated. 

When  everything  was  ready  Dick  took  the  men  on  board  and 
gave  them  their  instructions. 

The  night  was  dark  and  the  wind  favorable. 

The  schooner  sailed  out  and  made  a  feint  of  trying  to  creep 
out  along  the  south  shore.  To  the  surprise  of  everybody,  the 
schooner  made  a  number  of  miles  ere  she  was  discovered. 

But  the  moment  she  was  seen  every  officer  in  the  fleet  be¬ 
lieved  that  she  was  the  Swallow. 

They  made  all  haste  to  surround  her,  each  vessel  sending 
out  a  peremptory  demand  for  her  to  heave  to,  under  penalty  of 
being  sunk  instanter. 

The  schooner  halted,  and  an  officer  and  a  boat-load  of  men 
pushed  off  to  board  her. 

All  that  took  time,  and  so  did  our  hero. 

He  steamed  right  straight  out  to  sea,  while  the  bloekaders 
were  huddling  around  the  poor  little  schooner  miles  to  the 
south  of  him. 


When  the  character  of  the  schooner  was  ascertained  the  offi¬ 
cers  were  astonished. 

There  was  no  cargo  on  board. 

“Where  in  blazes  were  you  going?”  an  officer  demanded. 

“Wre  wanted  to  go  down  among  the  islands  and  fish,”  was 
the  reply.  “WTe  ain’t  going  to  run  the  blockade.  "We  haven't 
anything  on  board,  you  see.  Besides,  we  ain’t  fools  enough 
to  go  to  sea  in  such  an  unseaworthy  craft  as  this." 

“Well,  it  strikes  me  that  there  is  a  fool  in  this  thing  some¬ 
where,”  remarked  the  officer,  shaking  liis  head,  "and  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  is  not  myself.” 

After  detaining  the  schooner  an  hour  or  two  the  officer  sent 
the  supposed  fishermen  back  in  a  boat  and  took  charge  of  their 
worthless  vessel. 

The  men  landed  about  daylight  and  went  in  search  of  the 
Swallow. 

She  was  not  at  her  moorings.  < 

Nor  was  she  anywhere  in  sight. 

She  had  skipped  away  to  sea,  and  the  blockading  fleet  was 
left  again. 

Several  days  passed,  and  as  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the 
Swallow,  the  banker  paid  the  men  the  money  that  had  been 
deposited  there  for  them. 

Of  course,  the  officers  of  the  fleet  soon  saw  how  they  had 
been  fooled  by  the  young  blockade  runner,  and  they  kicked 
themselves  almost  to  death  for  being  such  silly  geese.  The 
trick  was  as  plain  as  a  man’s  nose  on  his  face,  and  yet  they 
did  not  tumble  to  it  till  the  Swallow  was  safe  at  sea. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  .NEW  NIAX  OX  UOA.ii). 

Once  more  out  at  sea  our  hero  felt  jubilant  over  his  success¬ 
ful  trick. 

“It  cost  money,”  he  said,  “but  it  was  cheap  enough  when 
one  counts  the  risk  to  be  run.  I’d  give  twice  the  amount  rather 
than  lie  there  in  port  another  month  or  so.  If  we  make  Nassau 
or  some  other  port  all  right  this  cargo  will  bring  an  immense 
sum.  My,  how  mad  Selwyn  must  be  this  morning  when  he 
finds  the  Swallow  has  slipped  through  the  fleet  and  is  out  to 
sea  again.  He  knows  full  well  that  pursuit  is  useless — chat 
the  Swallow  can  go  faster  than  any  vessel  in  the  fleet.  But 
he  will  be  the  maddest  man  in  the  fleet.  He  would  give  more 
to  see  me  a  prisoner  on  the  deck  of  his  ship  than  any  other 
man.  I  believe  as  between  Jeff  Davis  and  myself  it  would 
give  him  more  satisfaction  to  see  me  captured,  particularly 
if  he  could  capture  me  himself.’’ 

The  Swallow  made  direct  for  Nassau,  and  in  two  days  and 
nights  reached  that  port,  to  the  surprise  of  everybody  in  the 
place. 

They  all  knew  that  extraordinary  efforts  were  being  made  to 
capture  him,  and  that  the  chances  of  his  getting  out  again 
were  largely  against  him. 

Yet  here  he  was  in  port  with  a  full  cargo  of  cotton,  and 
English  and  Yankee  speculators  were  on  hand  to  buy  every 
bale  of  it.  It  was  sold  even  before  a  single  bale  was  taken 
out  of  the  hold,  and  transferred  a  day  or  two  later  to  an 
English  vessel. 

Then  he  was  ready  to  lay  in  a  cargo  of  supplies.  He  had 
agents  in  his  employ  who  soon  secured  the  most  valuable 
cargo  he  had  ever  carried  out  of  that  or  any  other  port. 

Warned  by  his  narrow  escape  on  the  night  of  the  attack  in 
Brunswick  harbor,  he  cautioned  his  officers  not  to  allow  any 
strangers  to  go  on  board  the  vessel. 

“They  are  in  the  humor  for  any  kind  of  a  trick  now,”  he 
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sr.id.  "and  we  must  be  careful  that  we  are  not  made  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  one.” 

One  day  one  of  his  men  came  to  him  and  said: 

"Captain,  I  want  to  resign  from  the  Swallow  and  go  to 
England.” 

"The  deuce  you  do!" 

"Ay,  sir.  My  mother  lives  there,  and  I  have  not  seen  her 
for  yeais.  She  is  very  old  now,  and  somehow  I  can’t  shake 
off  the  teeling  that  1  ought  to  go  to  her  just  as  soon  as  1  can." 

“Well,  I  won’t  say  you  are  wroug,  Hardin.  I  like  to  see  a 
man  remember  his  mother  and  look  after  her  in  her  old  age. 
But  I  can  ill  spare  you.  You  are  one  of  my  best  men,  Hardin.” 

“Ay,  sir.  I'm  sure  I  tried  to  be  one  of  the  best,  sir,”  and 
he  blushed  and  looked  confused  as  he  stood  there  twirling  his 
cap  in  his  hand. 

"Go  to  the  pursuer  and  get  your  pay  to  date.” 

Itaidin  went  at  once  to  the  purser,  and  was  paid  off  in  full, 
after  which  he  took  his  money,  which  amounted  to  consider¬ 
able,  and  left  the  vessel. 

An  hour  later  a  dark,  swarlhy-looking  sailor  appeared  to  our 
hero  and  said: 

"You  have  lost  a  hand,  captain.  I  am  an  old  salt,  and  I 
want  to  take  his  place.” 

"Ah!  ” 

“Ay,  sir.” 

“How  did  you  hear  that  I  had  lost  a  man?” 

"A  crew  of  us  were  taking  on  a  cargo  of  grog  last  night, 
sir,  and  one  of  the  men  said  he  was  going  to  leave  you  and 
go  to  England,  and  so  I  waited  till  he  had  been  discharged 
to  ask  for  his  place.” 

“Where  do  you  hail  from?” 

“New  Orleans.  At  least  that  is  where  I  was  born,  and  my 
parents  live  there  yet.” 

"Then  you  are  a  Southern  man?” 

"Ay,'  sir,  but  of  Spanish  descent.” 

“What  is  your  name?” 

“Pedro  Gonzales.” 

“How  long  have  you  been  in  this  port?” 

“A  month,  sir.” 

“What  doing?” 

“Waiting  for  a  chance  to  get  back  to  my  old  home.” 

“Then  you  only  want  to  ship  for  this  voyage?” 

“No,  sir;  I  want  to  remain  with  j-ou  as  long  as  you  like. 
But  I  want  to  go  to  New  Orleans  for  a  few  days  after  we 
land  on  Southern  soil.” 

"General  Butler  is  in  control  at  New  Orleans,"  remarked 
Dick. 

"Ay,  sir,  but  l  won’t  mind  that  if  once  I  can  get  into  the 
country.  ” 

“Well,  come  back  here  to-morrow,  and  I’ll  see  if  we  shall 
need  you.  You  are  an  able  seaman?” 

“Ay,  sir.” 

The  man  went  away  without  saying  another  word,  and  Dick 
sent  for  his  second  in  command  and  said: 

"Hardin  has  left  us  and  is  going  to  England.” 

“Ay,  sir.” 

“Do  we  need  another  man  in  his  place?" 

"Ay,  sir — if  we  can  get  a  good  one,”  replied  the  lieutenant. 
“Hardir.  was  a  good  man,  sir." 

"Yes;  I  was  sorry  to  part  with  him.  I  have  had  an  appli¬ 
cation  from  a  man  named  Pedro  Gonzales,  who  says  Iip  is  an 
able  seaman  and  that  he  was  born  in  New  Orleans.  Shall  I 
employ  him?" 

“Ay,  sir — if  he  is  all  right." 

“Well,  1  don't  know  whether  he  is  all  riglit  or  not.  We 
ihall  have  to  watch  any  row  man  v.e  take  on  till  we  find 
out  lust  what  he  is." 


When  Gonzales  returned  he  was  employed  and  told  to  be  on 
board  in  the  afternoon  of  tha*  day. 

He  seemed  very  much  pleased,  and  thanked  the  captn'n  very 
cordially,  and  then  went  away  after  his  che3t. 

But  when  he  came  he  did  not  have  any  chest,  but  a  bag, 
something  unusual  for  a  sailor. 

Dick,  the  lieutenant  and  the  first  mate  noticed  the  bag. 

"No  chest,  captain,”  remarked  the  first  mate  to  our  hero. 

"I  guess  he  has  spent  ail  his  money  here  and  had  to  sell 
his  chest  to  pay  his  board,”  remarked  Dick. 

That  did  not  satisfy  the  mate,  but  he  could  say  no  more 
at  the  time. 

He  went  about  bis  business,  however,  and  kept  his  eye  on 
the  Spaniard. 

Whenever  he  could  do  so  without  attracting  attention  the 
mate  watched  the  movements  of  Gonzales. 

Dick  lost  no  time  in  getting  away  from  Nassau,  as  he  was 
afraid  a  United  States  man-of-war  might  put  in  an  appear¬ 
ance  before  he  got  away. 

The  next  night  after  Gonzales  came  cn  beard  the  Swallow 
weighed  anchor  and  sailed  quietly  out  of  port. 

When  the  sun  rose  the  next  morning  she  was  out  on  the 
billowy  sea  making  full  headway  toward  the  southern  coast. 

There  were  several  sails  in  sight,  but  our  here  had  no  time 
to  waste  on  any  of  them. 

He  was  anxious  to  get  as  near  the  coast  as  possible  before 
another  night  came  on,  as  he  would  then  have  a  chance  to 
slip  into  some  port  undiscovered. 

They  were  sailing  along  at  a  fine  rate  of  speed,  keeping  a 
sharp  lookout  for  the  enemy,  for  they  expected  every  moment 
to  sight  one  or  more  men-of-war. 

Suddenly  the  engineer  ran  up  on  deck  and  startled  the 
entire  crew  by  yelling  out: 

“We  are  sinking — the  hold  is  filling  with  water!" 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

A  TRAITOR  OX  BOARD. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  a  volcano  in  mid-oeean  would  not 
have  astonished  the  captain  and  crew  of  the  Swallow  more 
than  did  the  announcement  of  the  engineer  that  the  vessel 
was  sinking. 

Dick  sprang  forward  and  clutched  the  engineer  by  the  arm. 

“Tell  me  truly,”  he  said,  “is  there  any  water  in  the  hold?” 

"Ay,  sir,  several  feet  of  water,”  replied  the  engineer. 

Dick  rushed  below  to  see  for  himself. 

It  did  not  take  him  long  to  find  out  that  it  was  true. 

The  water  was  slowly  gaining,  too. 

He  turned  pale,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  was  undecideu 
what  to  do.  But  he  wavered  for  a  few  moments  only. 

Then  he  seemed  endowed  with  a  terrible  energy  that  sur¬ 
prised  even  the  crew. 

He  gave  orders  with  an  emphasis  that  meant  instant  obe¬ 
dience  or  death. 

No  time  was  wasted  in  trying  to  find  out  where  the  leak 

was. 

Sails  were  ordered  to  be  drawn  over  the  keel  of  the  vessel 
from  stem  to  stern,  and  the  work  was  done  promptly.  Then 
the  pumps  were  set  going  with  all  the  vigor  that  steam  could 
give  them. 

In  two  hours  the  pumps  had  reduced  the  water  iu  the  hold 
about  an  inch. 

Then  il  >y  knew  that  the  sails  had  covered  the  leak. 

Steadily  the  pumps  worked,  and  the  volume  of  water  gradu¬ 
ally  dec  teased,  till  the  cause  cf  the  leak  could  be  found. 
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“Great  heaven!”  gasped  the  mate,  when  he  made  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  the  vessel  had  been  scuttled.  “There  is  a  traitor 
on  board!” 

“What’s  that?”  Dick  demanded. 

“There’s  a  traitor  on  board,  sir,”  repeated  the  mate.  “The 
ship  has  been  scuttled.  ”N 

“Scuttled!  The  Swallow  scuttled!”  and  Dick  almost  leaped 
out  of  his  clothes  as  he  spoke. 

“Ay,  sir.  There's  five  holes  bored  through  the  bottom.” 

“Who  is  the  traitor?”  and  he  gazed  around  at  the  blanched 
faces  of  the  crew.  All  of  them  save  Gonzales  had  sailed  with 
him  from  the  day  he  first  trod  the  deck  of  the  gallant  little 
craft,  and  together  they  had  passed  through  many  perils. 

How  could  he  doubt  one  of  them?  He  could  not,  and  so  his 
eyes  sought  those  of  Gonzales’. 

That  dark-visaged  man  returned  his  gaze  unflinchingly,  with 
not  a  tremor  of  a  muscle. 

Dick  went  down  and  inspected  the  holes  that  had  been 
bored  through  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

It  was  done  by  some  one  who  had  access  to  that  part  of  the 
hold  where  the  freight  had  been  stowed  last. 

The  traitor  had  selected  a  spot  where  he  could  work  without 
being  seen,  as  a  little  nook  had  been  left  between  a  couple  of 
huge  boxes,  which  no  motion  of  the  vessel  could  disturb. 

After  taking  a  good  look  at  the  holes,  Dick  went  upon  deck 
again,  leaving  the  ship’s  carpenter  to  do  the  repairing. 

He  consulted  the  lieutenant. 

“Do  you  suspect  the  traitor?”  he  asked. 

“No,  I  do  not,”  the  lieutenant  replied.  “We  know  all  our 
men  save  one,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suspect  his  fidelity.” 

“But  still  there  is  a  traitor  on  board.” 

“Ay,  sir,  and  I’d  like  to  swing  him  up  to  the  yardarm.” 

“He’ll  sw'ing  there — never  fear.  No  man  can  play  me  a 
trick  like  that  and  get  away,”  and  the  flash  in  Dick  Dareall’s 
eyes  told  that  he  meant  business  that  would  be  serious  to  some 
one  on  board  the  Swallow. 

The  carpenter  soon  repaired  the  holes  and  made  all  safe 
and  sound  again. 

Dick  racked  his  brains  pondering  on  the  incident. 

It  is  a  very  uncomfortable  feeling  'that  follows  a  knowledge 
that  there  is  a  traitor  near  who  stands  ready  to  betray  you  at 
any  moment. 

Dick  knew  that  it  was  not  impossible  tnat  some  of  his  crew 
could  be  corrupted.  He  also  knew  that  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  w'ould  give  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  send  the  Swal¬ 
low  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

But  he  knew  all  his  men  to  be  faithful  fellows  save  Gonzales. 
Of  him  he  knew  nothing.  So  far  he  had  no  fault  to  find  with 
him. 

Still,  the  ship  had  been  scuttled  and  it  was  necess’ary  that 
the  trailor  should  be  found  out.  Dick  began  to  investigate, 
and  in  making  inquiries  soon  learned  that  the  traitor  had 
covered  his  tracks  so  well  that  no  proof  of  his  guilt  could  be 
found. 

“He  is  still  on  board,”  said  Dick,  “and  if  he  is  not  found 
he  will  play  us  the  same  trick  again.  The  next  time  he  may 
succeed  in  sending  the  vessel  to  the  bottom.  I  don’t  know  of 
but  one  man  on  board  whose  fidelity  I  could  not  vouch  for. 
Gonzales  is  a  new  man,  and  one  I  know  nothing  about.  But 
I  am  going  to  make  him  believe  that  I  have  reason  to  believe 
him  the  guilty  one.  If  he  does  not  confess  I’ll  let  him  go 
when  we  reach  port.  If  he  does,  he’ll  swing  at  the  yardarm.” 

The  ship’s  carpenter  went  to  work  with  a  will  and  in  a 
lir-b*  while  had  the  holes  plugged  and  the  damage  repaired 
a  much  a'.:  possible. 

f  .  tK,  was  done,  Dick  ordered  the  canvas  to  be  drawn 
ft  0!,  the  dec!:  to  dry  before  rolling  up  again. 

D  ring  that  tiuro  Did:  kept  his  eye  on  Gonzales,  and  two  or 


three  times  he  saw  him  glancing  uneasily  at  him  from  out  of 
the  corner  of  his  eyes. 

Approaching  him,  he  said: 

“Gonzales,  you  are  a  prisoner!  ” 

The  dark-visaged  man  started,  and  said: 

“Very  well,  captain.” 

“You  know  what  for?” 

“Ay,  sir.  You  think  I  scuttled  the  ship." 

“So  you  did,"  said  Dick,  very  firmly,  looking  him  full  in 
the  face. 

“I  did  not,  captain.” 

“But  you  did.  i  have  positive  proof.  You  shall  hang  within 
two  hours  from  this  minute,"  and  Dick  looked  at  his  watch 
as  he  spoke. 

Gonzales  turned  pale,  but  for  a  moment.  Then  he  was  as 
self-possessed  as  ever,  and  seemed  to  take  his  situation  as  a 
matter  of  course  under  the  circumstances. 

The  crew  were  amazed  at  the  discovery  of  the  traitor,  though 
they  were  equally  astonished  at  the  mysterious  way  in  which 
the  captain  had  gone  about  getting  at  the  facts.  They  little 
dreamed  that  Dick  was  as  much  in  the  dark  as  they  were  as  to 
who  the  traitor  really  was. 

When  the  two  hours  were  up  the  crew  was  piped  on  deck 
to  witness  the  execution. 

The  lieutenant  had  charge  of  the  execution,  and  the  pris¬ 
oner  was  brought  in  irons  to  the  place  where  he  was  to  swing 
off  into  eternity. 

“Gonzales,”  said  the  captain,  addressing  the  prisoner,  “you 
shipped  on  board  this  craft  in  the  place  of  one  of  the  best 
seamen  that  ever  trod  the  deck  of  a  ship.  You  came  on  board 
the  Swallow  for  the  purpose  of  scuttling  her.  You  were  hired 
to  do  it.  Your  name  is  not  Gonzales,  and  you  are  not  a  South¬ 
ern  man.  So,  you  see,  I  have  got  you  down  pretty  fine.  Now, 
you  have  just  five  minutes  to  live.  If  you  have  anything  to 
say  you  had  better  say  it  now.” 

Gonzales  gazed  at  the  young  captain  in  silence  for  a  minute 
or  two,  and  then  said: 

“I  will  not  say  that  I  am  guilty;  you  know  that  already. 
I  am  ready  to  die  for  my  country,  as  thousands  of  other  and 
better  men  than  I  have  done.  I  am  a  loyal  American,  and  I 
hate  rebels  and  traitors.  I  did  come  on  board  this  craft  to 
scuttle  it.  I  took  the  chances  in  a  desperate  game  and  lost. 
Do  your  worst.  I  am  not  afraid  to  die.” 

“Very  well.  Will  you  answer  me  one  question?"  Dick  asked. 

“I  will  not  promise.  * 

“Did  Captain  Selwvn  send  you  on  this  errand?” 

“I  will  not  answer  that  question.” 

That  was  all. 

Dick  turned  away,  and  a  minute  or  two  later  the  traitor  was 
strung  up  to  the  yardarm.  In  a  little  while  he  hung  limp  and 
lifeless  and  the  Swallow  was  avenged. 

“He  was  a  brave  fellow,”  said  the  lieutenant  when  be  re¬ 
ported  to  Captain  Dick  that  the  man  was  dead. 

“Yes,  a  brave,  daring  fellow',”  returned  Dick,  "and  I  am 
sorry  we  did  not  learn  who  he  was,  or  who  sent  him  on  such 
a  dastardly  mission." 

“What  shall  we  do  with  the  body?” 

“Tie  a  hundred  weight  of  coal  to  it  and  let  it  go  to  the 
bottom.-" 

It  was  done,  and  then  the  crew'  turned  to  their  usual  duties 
as  though  nothing  had  happened  to  disturb  their  serenity. 

But  the  incident  caused  our  hero  to  think  for  a  long  time 
over  the  difference  between  personal  and  political  hates. 

“1  am  quite  sure  that  Selwyn  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  attempt 
to  scuttle  the  Swallow',”  he  said,  after  thinking  over  it  one 
day.  "If  I  ever  meet  him  again  T  shall  accuse  him  of  it,  and 
pull  his  nose  in  the  bargain,  if  be  gives  -are  occasion  to.” 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


thr  swallow  sinks  another  vessel. 


After  the  hanging  of  Gonzales,  our  hero  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  business  of  getting  into  a  Southern  port  with  his 
cargo  of  very  valuable  goods. 

He  approached  the  coast  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
again,  but  found  the  blockading  fleet  altogether  too  watchful 
for  him  to  do  so. 

The  Swallow  was  discovered  off  Charleston  and  an  immedi¬ 
ate  pursuit  began. 

The  same  vessel  which  had  given  our  hero  such  a  long 
chase  down  into  the  Tropics  was  again  sent  after  him,  and  in 
a  little  while  Dick  saw  that  he  would  have  another  long  race. 

Dick  was  angry. 

“If  I  only  had  a  warship,”  he  said,  “I  would  meet  that  fel¬ 
low  in  a  death  grapple,  and  not  be  running  away  from  him. 
It  is  humiliating  to  thus  be  compelled  to  be  running  away 
every  time  I  see  an  armed  vessel  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
at  the  masthead.  Southern  man  as  I  am,  I  love  that  old  flag 
yet,  and  shall  always  believe  that  it  was  a  great  blunder  for 
the  Confederate  States  to  adopt  any  other.  All  over  the  South 
are  old  soldiers  who  fought  with  Scott  and  Taylor  in  Mexico. 
It  is  impossible  that  they  can  ever  hate  the  old  flag.  Davis 
himself,  and  nearly  every  military  leader  in  the  South,  fought 
under  it.  It  was  a  mistake — an  awful  blunder.  But  we  are 
fighting  for  a  principle — not  a  flag.  That’s  the  way  we  have 
to  look  at  it,  and  if  we — ” 

“There’s  a  sail  on  the  starboard  bow,  sir!  ”  called  the  second 
in  command,  as  he  saw  the  captain  seated  in  the  cabin  lost  in 
reverie. 

“Ah!  And  one  astern  that  won’t  be  shaken  off,”  remarked 
Dick,  as  he  arose  and  went  out  on  deck. 

The  sail  prdved  to  be  a  merchantman  beating  northward, 
and  it  was  quite  plain  that  it  would  come  to  very  close  quarters 
with  the  Swallow  if  both  kept  on  as  they  were  then  going. 

Dick  was  nothing  if  not  audacious. 

He  ordered  the  guns  of  the  Swallow,  which  she  carried  con¬ 
cealed  under  deck — cue  in  the  stern  and  the  other  in  the  bow — 
to  be  made  ready  to  salute  the  merchantman  as  soon  as  they 
were  close  enough  to  him. 

« 

When  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  merchantman  the 
steel  gun  under  the  bow  of  the  Swallow  sent  a  shot  right 
through  his  side  about  a  foot  above  the  water-line. 

“That  was  well  done,  Mr.  Tichenor!  ”  cried  Dick,  who  stood 
with  glass  in  hand  watching  the  effects  of  the  shot.  “Give  him 
another  like  that!  ” 

Another  shot  was  sent  with  still  more  damaging  affect,  as 
the  two  vessels  were  now  much  nearer  each  other. 

“Give  him  a  sinker  this  time!”  cried  Dick.  “We  are  near 
enough  now.” 

The  third  shot  wras  given  when  the  two  vessels  were  not 
more  than  one  hundred  yards  apart. 

The  effect  was  awful. 

The  shot  went  clear  through  the  merchantman  and  plunged 
Into  the  sea  beyond. 

The  fourth  shot  was  given  when  the  two  crews  were  in  pistol 
shot  range  of  each  other,  and  the  ball  struck  at  the  water-line 
and  went  out  several  feet  below  on  the  other  side. 

“We  surrender!"  cried  the  captain  and  crew.  "Don’t  Are 
again." 

As  the  Swallow  went  past  the  merchantman  the  gun  in  the 
stern  gave  him  a  parting  shot  that  sent  the  water  pouring 
Into  the  hold. 

Cries  from  the  crew  of  the  doomed  ship  told  our  hero  that 
he  had  done  his  work  well,  and  that  the  vessel  was  sinking. 


“That  will  give  that  man-of-war  something  to  do,  maybe,” 
he  said,  “for  he  won’t  leave  the  crew  to  save  themselves  aa» 

best  they  can,  surely.”  . 

He  under-estimated  the  hatred  he  had  excited  in  t  ie  breast, 
of  the  enemy,  for  he  was  astonished  at  seeing  his  pursuerii 
pass  the  sinking  ship  whose  crew  was  then  taking  to  the  life¬ 


boats. 


By  and  by  be  saw  the  ship  make  a  lurch  and  go  down,  and 

only  the  man-of-war  was  in  sight. 

“We  must  keep  up  the  run  till  we  can  dodge  him  aL  meat, 
said  our  hero,  as  he  looked  at  the  pursuer  through  the  ship’s 


glass. 


When  night  came  on  the  clouds  that  loomed  up  in  the  south¬ 
east  assumed  a  threatening  aspect. 

Scon  after  dark  set  in  the  storm  burst  upon  both  vessels, 
now  but  a  few  miles  apart.  Yet  .in  all  the  darkness  and  the 
roaring  elements  our  hero  determined  to  turn  and  mn  be. ore 
the  storm,  notwithstanding  it  "would  blow  him  right  in  the 
direction  of  New  York — a  very  dangerous  locality  foi  him. 

All  night  long  the  storm  raged  with  tremendous  rorce,  and 
the  Swallow  traveled  at  least  two  hundred  miles  ere  the  sun 
rose  again. 

The  man-of-war  was  nowhere  in  sight,  and  so  our  hero 
turned  southward  again,  wishing  to  get  as  far  away  as  possible 
from  the  northern  ccast. 

Several  days  passed,  and  our  hero  found  himself  off  Wil¬ 
mington,  North  Carolina. 

The  storm  had  damaged  one  of  the  blockading  vessels  there 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  had  to  go  North  for  repairs.  That 
left  only  one  vessel  there  to  guard  the  spot. 

Dick  waited  till  night,  and  then  hugged  the  shore  so  close 
that  he  got  in  without  being  seen  by  the  enemy. 

The  good  people  of  Wilmington  were  astounded  when  they 
woke  up  and  heard  that  the  famous  young  blockade  runner  had 
come  into  their  port  during  the  night. 

Great  excitement  followed,  and  many  hundreds  of  people 
went  down  to  the  docks  to  look  at  the  famous  little  craft. 

The  news  flashed  all  over  the  South  that  the  Swallow  had 
run  the  blockade  again,  and  the  president  of  the  Confederacy 
sent  his  private  secretary  down  to  Wilmington  to  see  him  on 
secret  business.  To  him  Dick  made  a  detailed  report  of  his 
voyage. 

“And  you  say  you  sank  a  Yankee  ship  while  being  chased  by 
a  man-of-war?”  the  private  secretary  asked. 

“Yes,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  question  any  of  the  crew 
about  the  particulars.  They  all  saw  the  ship  go  down.  We 
dodged  the  man-of-war  during  the  night.” 

"Do  you  mind  telling  me  the  secret  of  your  uniform  suc¬ 
cess,  captain?”  the  secretary  asked. 

No.  .1  think  it  due  to  several  things.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Swallow  is  a  better  sailer  than  any  craft  in  the  Yankee 
fleet,  and  then  we  lia\e  been  careful  to  keep  out  of  range  of 
t.ieii  big  guns.  One  shot  would  sink  the  Swallow,  or  else 
teai  hei  all  to  pieces.  Added  to  that  is  a  crew  of  brave,  active, 
faithful  fellow's  upon  whom  I  could  rely  at  all  times.” 

The  ston  of  the  scuttling  of  the  ship  was  published  in  every 
papei  in  the  South,  and  great  indignation  was  expressed  by 
some  of  them  over  that  kind  of  warfare. 

But  Dick  laughed  and  said  that  all  was  fair  in  love  or  war; 
that  the  Swallow  was  still  safe,  and  the  man  who  scuttled 
her  had  been  eaten  up  by  the  fishes. 

Of  course,  the  news  reached  the  North  that  the  Swallow  had 
again  run  the  blockade  after  sinking  a  merchantman  at  sea, 
and  gieat  blame  was  attached  to  the  blockading  fleet  for  not  at 
once  concentrating  for  the  capture  of  the  audacious  craft. 

During  the  next  two  weeks  Dick  was  busy  disposing  of  hi* 
cargo,  and  taking  on  a  load  of  cotton.  He  had  hundreds  of 
offers  from  speculators  all  over  the  South  to  furnish  him  w  th 
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cotton.  But  he  went  into  the  open  market  and  bought  all 
the  cotton  he  wanted  at  one  dollar  a  pound  in  Confederate 
money,  which  he  could  sell  in  Nassau  at  40  cents  a  pound  in 
gold.  Reckoning  Confederate  money  as  being  worth  at  the 
time  about  two  cents  on  the  dollar,  his  profits  were  immense. 

\\  hen  the  cargo  was  all  safely  stored  on  board,  our  hero 
began  to  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  get  out.  The  blockading 
fleet  had  been  increased  to  five  ships  of  the  line  now,  and 
w-ere  so  close  together  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  pass  under 
the  guns  of  one  or  two  cf  them  if  he  dared  to  make  the 
attempt. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

DICK  CROSSES  THE  ATLANTIC. 

V 

Days  and  weeks  passed,  and  great  battles  were  being  fought, 
the  echoes  of  w'hich  were  heard  around  the  world.  * 

The  Confederacy  -was  in  her  death  struggle.  Grant  was  ham¬ 
mering  Lee  in  Virginia,  and  Sherman  was  cutting  out  the  heart 
of  the  Confederacy  down  in  Georgia. 

‘•If  I  don’t  get  out  soon,”  said  Dick  to  himself,  “the  Swallow 
may  be  captured  by  the  land  forces.  Oh,  if  I  had  command  of 
a  great  ironclad  I  believe  that  I  could  go  down  the  coast 
and  sink  every  blockading  vessel  in  the  fleet.  They  promised 
me-  the  command  of  the  great  ironclad  now  building  on  the 
James  River  below  Richmond.  But  there  is  six  months’  work 
to  be  done  on  her  yet.  There’s  no  telling  what  may  happen 
by  that  time.  Three  years  of  the  war  have  passed  and  I  am 
nothing  but  a  blockade  runner  yet,  though  I  am  a  commis¬ 
sioned  officer  in  the  Confederate  navy.  Well,  well,  I  suppose 
I'll  have  to  bide  my  time.  Over  a  dozen  of  the  boys  of  my 
class  at  Annapolis  are  full-fledged  captains  with  men-of-war.  ” 

Dick  was  not  happy  ever  the  way  things  ■were  going,  and 
was  anxious  to  get  to  sea  again. 

At  last  the  opportune  time  came. 

A  tremendous  storm  came  up  one  night,  the  wind  blowing  off 

shore. 

"Ill  go  out  new,”  he  said.  “If  they  see  us  the  waves  will 
toss  both  about  so  much  that  the  chances  are  largely  in  our 
favor,"  and  he  ordered  the  anchor  drawn  up. 

Everybody  thought  it  sheer  madness  for  him  to  go  out  in 
a  storm  like  that,  and  it  did  look  that  way. 

But  his  plan  was  eminently  successful.  The  storm  drove 
the  ships  out  to  sea,  and  with  three  of  them  it  was  even 
chances  about  their  surviving  the  night. 

Dick  rode  at  full  speed  before  the  storm,  and  when  morning 
came  he  was  leagues  away  in  a  tempestuous  sea,  but  as  staunch 
as  ever. 

During  the  day  the  sea  subsided,  and  it  soon  became  smooth 
sailing. 

He  made  up  his  mind  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  dispose  of  his 
cargo  in  London  or  Liverpool. 

The  trip  across  the  ocean  was  devoid  of  incident,  and  in  due 
time  he  reached  Liverpool. 

His  appearance  there  created  much  comment  and  excitement, 
as  it  was  expected  that  he  would  turn  up  either  at  Nassau  or 
Bermuda,  or  perhaps  Havana. 

H13  cargo  was  quickly  snapped  up  by  English  cotton  buyers, 
and  then  he  set  about  securing  a  cargo  of  goods  most  in  de¬ 
mand  in  the  South. 

While  he  was  taking  his  cargo  the  secret,  agent,  of  the  Con- 
t  f' deraey— the  i/r  :  terious  man  of  distinguished  appearance 
--ho  once  ran  the  blockade  on  board  the  Swallow — called  on 

him. 

The  moment.  Dick  caught  sight  of  him  he  sprang  up,  grasped 
l,r,  ouUtretched  hand  and  exclaimed: 


“I  am  glad  to  see  you,  sir!” 

“Thanks,  captain,”  the  mysterious  man  returned.  “I  am 
very  glad  to  see  you.  I  came  to  congratulate  you  on  your  re¬ 
markable  success  in  running  so  often  through  the  blockading 
fleet.  The  fame  of  your  exploits  has  gone  all  over  Europe,  and 
you  may  rest  assured  of  a  high  position  in  the  Confederate 
navy — a  commodore  or  an  admiral — after  the  war  ends.” 

“Have  you  heard  the  latest  news  from  the  war?”  Dick 
asked,  looking  the  man  in  the  face. 

“I  hear  all  that  comes  across  the  water,”  was  the  reply. 

“Do  you  still  believe  the  South  will  succeed  in  conquering?” 

“I  do.” 

“Well,  I  don’t.”  said  Dick.  “Vicksburg  and  Gettysburg,  and 
Sherman’s  march  to  the  sea,  through  the  heart  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy,  means  that  the  end  is  near.  --The  South  is  exhausted. 
She  can’t  hold  out  much  longer.  Her  treasury  is  bankrupt 
with  no  assets,  and  the  currency  is  worthless.” 

The  man  looked  at  the  young  hero  in  profound  silence  for 
a  minute  or  two,  and  then  said: 

“That  is  no  worse  than  in  Washington’s  time.  Lee  is  a  sec¬ 
ond  Washington,  Davis  will  have  to  give  way  to  him,  and 
then  the  tide  will  turn.” 

“No,  sir;  Lee  is  only  a  great  soldier.  He  is  not  the  man  for 
Davis’  place.  Napoleon  said  that  Providence  was  generally 
on  the  side  of  the  heaviest  artillery,  and  I  think  he  was  right.” 

“You  are  the  first  Southern  man  I  ever  heard  talk  that  way,” 
said  the  Confederate  agent. 

“I  v/ould  not  talk  that  way  to  any  other  man  but  you,” 
Dick  added.  “I  think  you  ought  to  know  the  situation.” 

“I  know  the  situation  well  enough,  but  am  more  hopeful 
cf  the  future  than  you  are.” 

“Yes,  I  wish  I  could  be  as  hopeful  as  you  are,”  said  Dick, 
“but  I  can’t.  The  enemy  are  too  numerous — at  present  they 
have  ten  men  to  our  one.  Why,  they  have  no  less  than  seven 
great  armies  in  the  field,  and  we  have  but  three.” 

“It  was  w’orse  than  that  in  Washington’s  time,”  remarked 
the  agent. 

“So  it  was,  and  I  fear  that  unless  we  have  a  Washington  to 
pull  us  through  we  will  go  under.” 

“Be  more  hopeful,  captain.  When  you  get  your  ironclad  you 
will  not - ” 

“Ah!  There  is  where  a  fatal  mistake  has  been  made,”  said 
Dick,  interrupting  him.  “Had  there  been  more  energy  in  the 
naval  department,  and  a  few  more  vessels  like  the  Merrimac 
put  into  service  we  could  have  sunk  the  blockading  fleets 
and  bombarded  every  northern  port,  and  thus  compelled  an 
acknowledgment  of  our  independence.” 

“It  is  not  too  late  yet  for  that.  The  great  iron  boat  that  is 
being  built  on  the  James  will  eclipse  the  Merrimac  in  every 
respect.” 

“Too  late — too  late,”  said  Dick,  shaking  his  head.  “Grant 
is  giving  the  Confederacy  all  it  can  do  to  keep  him  out  of 
Richmond.  They  have  no  time  to  build  a  navy  now.” 

Just  at  that  moment  two  visitors  came  in  and  the  conversa¬ 
tion  became  more  general  in  character. 

Suddenly  the  lieutenant  came  in  with  great  haste,  exclaim¬ 
ing: 

“The  Agawam  is  coming  into  port!” 

“Ah,  that’s  Selwyn  again,”  said  Dick.  “I  should  like  to 
meet  him  in  an  open  sea  with  a  vessel  of  equal  size.” 

“Ho  has  evidently  come  after  you,”  remarked  the  Confed 
erate  agent. 

“I  don’t  fear  him  in  the  least — either  on  land  or  water,” 
said  Dick. 

The  man-of-war  anchored  within  two  hdndred  fathoms  of 
the  Swallow. 
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Dick  immediately  ordered  the  Confederate  flat;  to  be  run  up 
to  tbe  masthead,  and  thus  boldly  defied  his  enemy. 

Several  days  passed,  and  one  evening  the  two  captains  met. 
face  to  face  on  a  nubile  street. 

“Selwyn,  I  hanged  your  man  at  the  yardarm  of  the  Swallow. 
He  was  a  braver  and  hotter  man  than  he  who  sent  him  to 
scuttle  a  ship.” 

That  was  Dick’s  greeting  to  the  commander  of  the  Agawam. 

”1  don’t  know  what  you  nman,  Dick  Dareall,"  said  Selwyn. 
“I  don't  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  you  on  land.  Meet 
me  at  sea  and - ” 

“That  is  the  invitation  of  a  coward.  Look  at  your  vessel 
and  then  at  mine.  Yet  all  the  fleets  of  \ankeedom  have  not 
been  able  to  catch  me,  and  T  have  sent  some  of  your  best  mer¬ 
chantmen  to  the.  bottom.  It  remained  for  you  to  send  a  traitor 
to  en’ist  on  board  my  vessel  amlyscuttie  her  at  sea.  He  did 
the  work  you  laid  out  for  him,  but  it  was  discovered  in  time 
to  save  the  vessel.  For  that  dastardly  deed  T  denounce  you 
as  a  scoundrelly  coward.” 

Sclwyn’s  hand  sought  his  sword. 

So  did  Dick’s. 

Rut  for  the  interference  of  bystanders  they  would  have 
fought,  then  and  there. 

■Roth  went  to  their  vessels,  however,  and  Dick  determined 
to  leave  port  at  once. 

The  Agawam  was  ready  to  sail,  too,  and  both  moved  out 
of  the  port  at  the  same  time. 

But  Dick  did  not  intend  to  leave  British  waters  till  he  was 
beyond  the  range  of  the  guns  of  the  man-of-war. 

.Just  as  he  had  attained  his  object  he  was  dumfounded  at 
seeing  another  man-of-war  come  up  in  his  front. 
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The  man-of-war  in  our  hero’s  front  was  even  more  formid- 
ab’.e-’ccking  than  the  one  in  his  rear,  and  he  appeared  to  be 
a  fa. 'tor  sailer,  too. 

It  began  to  loolc  as  though  the  Swallow  would  be  caught  be¬ 
tween  two  fires — and  just  one  fire  was  enough  to  end  her 
career  if  the  aim  was  accurate. 

Dick’s  courage  and  resources  seemed  to  rise  with  his  diffi¬ 
cult  :es. 

The  darker  it  became  the  brighter  he  shone  as  a  man  of 
fertile  resources,  and  on  this  occasion  he  promptly  met  the 
situation  by  doing  the  very  thing  the  commanders  of  the 
raen-of-war  naturally  supposed  he  would  not  do. 

Under  the  circumstances  almost  any  other  man  would  have 
1  ai  ked  about  and  taken  refuge  in  British  waters  again,  and 
that  is  wliat  the  enemy  supposed  he  would  do. 

But  Dick  made  up  his  mind  to  defy  them  both,  and  either 
go  through  or  go  down. 

He  crowded  on  all  the  steam  the  boilers  could  give  and 
started  to  run  the  gantlet. 

Both  vessel5,  as  if  astonished  at  his  temerity,  at  once  began 
to  act  in  concert. 

The  Agawam  was  out  of  range.  Her  shots  could  not  quite 
reach  the  Swallow,  though  Selwyn  opened  fire  in  the  hope 
tha*  a  shot  might  reach  him  and  do  some  damage. 

The  other  vessel  was  much  nearer,  and  the  first  shot  went 
shrieking  uncomfortably  close  to  tlic  smokestack  of  the 
Swallow. 

"Had  that  shot  been  twenty  feet  lower,"  remarked  Dick, 
“it  would  have  ended  the  career  of  the  Swallow.” 


“Yes,”  said  the  lieutenant,  “and  the  n^xt  one  may  do  that 
very  thing.  Here  it  comes  now!” 

A  white  puff  of  smoke  from  the  side  of  the  man-of-war 
told  that  another  shot  was  coming.  In  another  moment  the 
report  rtid  Dali  reached  them. 

The  ball  went  over  their  heads  as  the  other  one  had  done, 
and  our  hero  exclaimed: 

‘•I  hope  they  will  keep  that  gunner  at  his  pt>st  as  long  as 
possible.  He  could  not  do  us  better  service  if  he  were  on 
board  the  Swallow.” 

“Here  comes  another!” 

This  time  one  of  the  spars  were  carried  away  by  the  shot. 

“Cut  away  the  damaged  sail  and  put  up  a  new  spar!” 
ordered  Dick,  as  coolly  as  if  he  were  only  on  an  ordinary 
excursion. 

The  sailors  went  to  work  with  a  will  to  repair  damages, 
though  the  shots  came  faster  from  the  enemy  than  ever. 
One  shot,  came  so  close  to  one  of  the  men  on  deck  that  the 
wind  of  it  knocked  him  dowm. 

But  not.  a  man  flinched. 

They  worked  like  beavers,  and  in  the  meantime  the  vessel 
plowed  her  way  through  the  water  at  the  top  cf  her  speed.” 

“Steady,  men!”  crid  Dick.  "We  are  getting  out  of  range. 
A  half  hour  more  and  their  shots  can’t,  reach  us.” 

Steadily  the  little  vessel  bore  away  from  her  two  powerful 
antagonists,  and  in  a  little  while  the  huge  shots  began  to  drop 
into  the  water,  astern. 

Then  the  gallant  crew  shouted  wildly,  and  the  little  vessel 
went  on  her  wrav  rejoicing. 

v  They  did  not  fear  the  combined  fleets  of  the  Republic  if  they 
were  behind  them,  and  these  trvo  wrere  now'  in  their  wake. 

On,  on  she  w'ent,  and  the  two  men-of-war  crowded  on  all 
steam  and  sail  and  went  in  pursuit. 

“A  stern  chase  is  a  long  one,”  said  Dick,  “and  they'll  have 
to  go  around  the  world  several  times  to  catch  me.” 

The  day  passed  and  night  came  on — bright  with  all  the 
twinkling  stars  of  the  heavens.  But  the  shadows  shut  out  the 
view  of  the  two  pursuers. 

When  the  sun  rose  again  the  Swallow'  had  gained  at  least 
ten  miles  on  her  pursuers,  and  as  the  day  wore  on  the  big 
black  hulls  sank  lowrer  and  lower  in  the  water. 

“We  shall  lose  sight  of  them  to-night,"  said  Dick,  “and  see 
them  no  more  unless  we  should  meet  on  the  Southern  coast 
somewhere.” 

His  prediction  proved  true.  When  the  sun  went  down  that 
day  the  two  men-of-w'ar  were  far  in  the  rear,  and  when  it 
arose  in  a  cloudless  sky  the  next  morning  they  were  out  of 
sight  altogether. 

Dick  then  made  a  long  tack  southward,  so  as  to  get  out  of 
the  old  track  of  European  traffic,  and  be  able  to  approach  the 
Southern  coast  from  a  quarter  least  guarded. 

Ten  days  were  passed  in  making  that  long  detour,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  our  hero  found  himself  ’way  down  on 
the  latitude  of  Key  West. 

Of  course,  having  heard  that  the  Swallow  was  last  seen  in 
Liverpool,  none  of  the  blockading  fleet  would  expect  to  see  her 
turn  up  along  the  gulf  or  Florida  coast. 

But  that  wras  just  what  happened.  Dick  decided  to  glide  up 
the  coast  at  night  and  make  for  Indian  River  inlet. 

The  night  was  dark  and  threatening  and  the  Swallow  had 
to  throw  out  the  lead  continuously  to  avoid  getting  in  too  near 
the  land.  But  the  two  vessels  guarding  the  inlet  did  not  sus¬ 
pect  the  presence  of  a  blockade  runner  at  that  point  or  date. 

The  hloekade  running  business  had  been  prett>  v  »ll  hroK.n 
up  by  this,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  vigilance  did  not  .-\Ut 

The  Swallow  crept  in,  and  when  morning  earns  she  was 
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anchored  ’nay  up  the  river  behind  the  great  forest  of  live 
oaks. 

The  non?  soon  spread  far  and  wide  that  the  famous  Swallow 
was  again  in  port,  and  the  excitement  was  general,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  medical  department  of  the  military  service. 

Having  an  immense  supply  of  medical  stores  on  board,  Dick 
notified  the  department  at  Richmond,  and  an  agent  was 
sent  to  take  charge  of  them. 

The  agent  came  with  an  escort  aud  a  train  of  army  wagons. 

Tn  a  few  days  the  stores  were  paid  for  in  gold,  and  the 
wagons,  under  a  strong  guard,  set  out  for  the  interior. 

Dick  took  in  another  cargo  of  cotton  along  the  river,  and 
then  prepared  to  run  out  again. 

To  his  surprise,  the  two  vessels  outside  had  not  been  rein¬ 
forced,  when  he  had  been  ten  days  in  port. 

“Maybe  they  have  other  more  important  things  to  look 
after,"  said  Dick,  “and  I  guess  they  have.  The  Confederacy  is 
going  under  very  fast.  Lee  can’t  hold  Richmond  under  such 
pounding  as  Grant  is  giving  him.  When  Richmond  falls  the 
whole  country  will  be  demoralized  and  all  the  important  points 
wil]  be  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  What  will  become  of  me, 
I  wonder?  They  hate  me  about  as  much  as  they  do  Jeff  Davis, 
because  I  am  too  saucy  for  a  small  fry.  Well,  I’ll  get  out 
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The  easy  escape  of  the  Swallow  from  Indian  River  inlet 
did  not  attract  any  particular  attention  from  the  Northern 
press  at  the  time,  because  such  momentous  events  were  trans¬ 
piring  on  land  that  the  escape  of  a  little  blockade  runner  was 

an  insignificant  affair. 
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But  our  hero  was  glad  of  it,  all  the  same,  and  pushed  for 
Nassau  with  all  the  speed  he  could  command.  He  did  not  care 
to  go  to  England;  that  was  too  far  away  from  the  active  field 
of  strife  to  suit  him.  The  time  might  come  at  any  day  now 
when  he  would  be  required  to  assist  his  family  to  leave  the 
South  and  seek  refuge  in  some  foreign  land. 

At  Nassau  he  succeeded  in  getting  into  port,  and  was  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  Southern  sympathizers  on  the  island.  The  cargo 
of  cotton  was  quickly  disposed  of,  and  then  he  lay  at  his  moor¬ 
ings  as  if  undecided  what  to  do. 

The  big  sum  of  money  which  the  last  cargo  of  cotton 
brought  him  was  placed  in  bank  there,  and  he  did  not  care 
to  take  the  chances  on  another  venture. 


with  another  cargo,  and  then  wait  and  see  what  the  result 
will  be.  I’ve  left  money  enough  in  the  Bank  of  England  to 
enable  our  family  to  live,  even  if  everything  at  home  is  lost.” 

A  day  or  two  after  he  had  taken  on  board  his  last  bale  of 
cotton  he  was  surprised  to  see  his  father  come  on  board. 

“Ah,  my  boy!”  exclaimed  the  irrepressible  old  Secessionist, 
embracing  his  son,  “I  am  glad  to  see  you!” 

“And  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  too,  father,”  replied  Dick,  wring¬ 
ing  his  father’s  hand.  ^“How  is  mother  and  all  the  rest?” 

“She  is  well,  but  very  much  depressed.  She  fears  that 
the  South  will  be  conquered.  But  she  doesn't  understand 
the  pluck  of  our  people,  my  boy.  When  the  South  is  con¬ 
quered  there  will  be  but  few  men  left  in  it.  They  will  die  in 
the  last  ditch — die  like  brave  men.” 

Dick  shook  his  head,  sadly. 

“Mother  is  right,  father,”  he  said.  “The  whole  world  is 
fighting  the  South.  England  favors  us  from  a  political  stand¬ 
point,  but  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  British  people  is  against 
the  institution  of  slavery.  I  tell  you,  it  is  physically  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  South  to  hold  out  against  the  odds  against  her. 
I  am  putting  away  money  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  so 
that  we  may  all  have  something  to  live  on  when  the  end  comes. 
Sell  all  the  negroes  and  turn  the  money  into  gold.” 

“Never!  I’ll  go  down  with  flying  colors,  if  we  go  down  at 
all,”  said  the  old  man. 


But  such  was  the  universal  belief  in  his  good  luck  that  a 
number  of  capitalists  bought  a  cargo  of  medical  supplies  and 
induced  him  to  make  one  more  effort  to  run  through. 

“It  is  more  dangerous  now  than  ever,”  he  said.  “Even 
though  we  may  get  through,  the  country  is  in  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  that  the  chances  are  that  you  won’t  find  gold  enough  to 
pay  for  your  goods.” 

“We’ll  take  the  chances  on  that!”  said  they,  and  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  start  were  made. 

There  was  no  war-vessel  outside  at  the  time,  and  so  the 
Swrallow  went  out  in  open  daylight. 

But  the  next  day  out  our  hero  saw  the  water  alive  with  war 
vessels. 

There  were  five  of  them  in  sight  at  one  time,  with  numer¬ 
ous  other  sail. 

The  Swallow  was  not  suspected  at  all  for  a  time,  as  she  did 
not  carry  the  Confederate  flag. 

Dick  tried  to  get  away  from  such  dangerous  company,  and 
when  he  tacked  about  he  was  suspected. 

Instantly  the  enemy  began  signaling,  and  in  a  little  while 
the  four  great  war  vessels  were  after  him. 

“Now  we  are  in  for  it,”  he  said.  “Two  of  those  fellows 
are  in  deadly  range  of  us.  Our  safety  depends  altogether  on 
the  skill  of  their  gunners.” 


“Very  well.  I  hope  you  may  not  get  hurt  in  the  smash- up. 

I  wish  I  could  take  the  whole  family  with  me  on  this  trip. 
I’m  afraid  that  on  my  return  the  Confederacy  will  be  no  more.”  1 
“Don’t  you  believe  anything  of  the  kind,  my  boy.  Sherman’s 
inarch  to  the  sea  isn’t  so  bad  after  all,  when  you  look  at  it  ' 

from - ”  i 

“Bah!  What’s  the  use  of  closing  your  eyes  to  the  truth,  I 
father?  How  long  can  Lee  and  Johnston  hold  out  against  the 
great  odds  arrayed  against  them?  Better  prepare  for  the 
worst  at  once.” 

But  the  old  man  would  not  give  up.  He  believed  that  the 
caij.se  of  Secession  was  bound  to  triumph  over  all  opposition. 
He  seemed  to  be  imbued  with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  while 
Dir-,'  ■//£:-:  gloomy  and  without  hope  of  success. 

The  old  man  remained  another  day  and  night  with  him,  and 
tfcen  went  away. 

Th'-  night  after  be  Jeff  Dick  made  an  attempt  to  get  out. 
jt  w-a;s  riot  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do,  and  ere  the  sun  rose 

toe  little  vessel  was  on  the  high  aea^i  again. 


Boom!  boom!  boom! 

The  great  guns  began  to  let  loose  their  thunders,  and  the 
shrieking  shot  and  shell  began  to  fly  uncomfortably  close  to 
the  Swallow'. 

One  cut  away  one  of  the  masts,  which  fell  overboard  with 
a  crash. 

“Cut  away  that  wreck,”  ordered  the  young  captain,  as  coolly 
as  he  would  have  ordered  the  launching  of  a  boat. 

The  sailors  sprang  to  their  work  as  if  there  was  no  danger 
near.  They  cut  and  worked  like  beavers,  and  in  a  little  while 
the  wreck  was  cleared  away. 

But  the  heavy  shots  continued  shrieking  about  the  little 
craft,  and  at  last  a  ball  came  that  killed  two  of  the  crew — 
the  first  life  lost  on  board  the  staunch  little  craft. 

“Boys,  this  is  hot  work,”  said  Dick,  “but  I’d  rather  go  down 
with  the  ship  than  surrender.” 

The  brave  crew  cheered  him. 

“If  we  slip  through  this  we  shall  have  glory  and  honor 
enough.” 
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They  cheered  him  again. 

“Shall  we  stick  to  the  ship  or  go  down  on  our  knees  to  the 
enemy  ?  ” 

“Stick  to  the  ship!  No  surrender!”  the  entire  crew  shouted 
at  the  top  of  their  voices. 

Suddenly  a  man-of-war  rushed  upon  them  to  run  them  down. 

“Give  ’em  a  few  shots  in  return!  ”  cried  Dick.  “They  can  but 
sink  us." 


The  port-hole  under  the  forward  deck  was  thrown  open  and 
the  long  steel-rifled  Napoleon  gun  began  sending  shot  after 
shot  into  the  hull  of  the  approaching  vessel. 

Loud  shouts  of  laughter  were  heard  on  board  the  man-of- 
war  as  the  huge  vessel  rushed  on  the  little  craft. 

The  officers  and  crew’  were  laughing  at  the  idea  of  the 
Swallow  returning  the  fire  of  the  monster  war-vessel  v/itli  a 
pitiful  little  six-pounder. 

But  every  shot  of  the  six-pounder  struck  the  other  at  short 
range,  and  as  it  wras  a  wooden  vessel,  the  shot  played  havoc 
inside. 

“Give  'em  shell  at  short  range!  ”  called  out  Dick,  and  the 
gunners  proceeded  to  put  in  shell  instead  of  solid  shot. 

Dick  had  to  be  lively  to  avoid  being  run  dowm. 

He  managed  to  steer  clear,  and  the  monster  ship  passed  him 
so  close  that  the  officers  discharged  their  pistols  at  the  crew  of 
the  Swallow.  Before  the  gunners  could  prepare  to  give  the 
little  craft  a  broadside  she  was  astern  of  her. 

Then  Dick  saw  the  name  of  the  man-of-war  on  the  stern. 

It  was  the  Agawam. 

Selwyn  was  about  to  get  him  in  his  power  after  all. 

Dick  gritted  his  teeth  and  ordered  his  gunner  to  give  him 
a  shell  from  the  Napoleon  gun  in  the  stern. 

The  shot  was  given,  and  the  shell  penetrated  the  stern  of 
the  Agawam  and  exploded  in  her  magazine. 

The  scene  that  ensued  was  simply  awful. 

The  immense  supply  of  powder  on  board  tore  the  great  ship 
to  pieces,  and  sailors  and  marines  were  sent  skyward,  man¬ 
gled  and  torn  beyond  recognition. 

The  loss  of  life  wras  terrible,  and  the  young  blockade  runner 
was  dumfounded  at  the  awful  result  of  the  shot. 

“My  heaven!”  he  exclaimed,  “this  is  a  naval  battle  after  all! 
What  lucky  star  Is  it  that  lingers  over  this  little  craft?  Who 
would  have  dreamed  of  such  a  thing?” 

i 

The  other  man-of-war  thought  the  Agawam  had  blown  up 
by  accident  and  sent  boats  to  rescue  the  sailors  and  marines 
who  had  escaped  death  from  the  explosion. 

While  the  boats  were  picking  up  the  men  who  were  in  the 
water  the  Swallow  crowded  on  all  steam  and  got  beyond  the 
tange  of  tho  big  guns  ere  the  enemy  was  aware  of  it. 

Then  the  entire  fleet  present  began  a  hot  pursuit.  Dick 
saw  them  coming,  and  said: 


“We  are  in  for  it.  If  we  can  reach  a  neutral  port  it  will 
be  the  best  thing  we  could  do.  Those  fellows  will  never 
forgive  me  for  the  work  of  this  day.” 

But  the  Swallow  was  hurt. 

She  could  pot  make  the  same  speed  that  she  had  been  able 
to  make  when  her  mast  and  sails  were  in  order. 

Now  the  mainmast  had  been  shot  away,  and  she  had  to  de¬ 
fend  upon  steam  alone. 

“We  nay  rot  be  able  to  shake  them  off,”  said  Dick  to  his 
lieutenant.,  "but  1  guess  wc  can  keep  this  distance  between 
tis,  anyhow.” 

The  (  b;  was  a  sh  ady  one,  and  the  little  craft,  seemed  to 
hold  her  own.  neither  side  gaining  special  advantage.  The  sun 
went  down  and  the  (  ham  by  starlight  was  kept  up.  Dick  did 
not  deem  it  safe  to  aMemp*  any  dodre.  or  he  wanted  to  mnk - 
dh'-i  for  Havana,  where,  in  Spanish  matne,  he  .\ould  be  rafe. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  EAST  CRUISE  OF  T1IE  SWALLOW. 

When  the  sun  rose  the  next  morning  the  five  vessels  were 
in  about  the  same  position  as  when  the  stars  came  out  the 
night  before. 

Dick  was  crestfallen  on  making  that  discovery. 

He  had  hoped  that  a  gain  of  a  few  miles  might  be  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  night,  but  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment. 

“Keep  up,  men!”  he  said.  “The  world  will  ring  with  your 
praises  in  getting  out  of  such  a  place  as  that  was  yesterday. 
For  a  little  craft  like  this,  the  property  of  her  captain,  to 
sink  such  a  man-of-war  as  the  Agawam  is  glory  enough  for 
one  man.  If  we  escape  alive,  I’ll  give  each  one  of  you  a  gold 
medal  commemorating  the  event.” 

“Sail  ho!”  cried  the  man  aloft. 

“Where  away?”  demanded  the  officer  of  the  day. 

“Two  points  off  the  starboard  bow!”  replied  the  man  above. 

“What  is’ she?” 

“I  can’t  make  her  out  yet,  sir.” 

“Well,  watch  out  for  her  and  report.” 

“Ay,  sir.” 

The  watch  waited  a  couple  of  hours,  and  then  reported  that 
the  sail  was  a  man-of-war. 

“Good  gracious!”  gasped  Dick. 

“That’s  bad  for  us,  sir,”  remarked  the  lieutenant. 

“Yes,  very  bad,  but  we’ll  give  ’em  another  shell  or  two 
before  we  go  down.  We  won’t  surrender.” 

“No,  sir;  we'll  go  down  first,  sir.” 

The  crew  looked  on  with  silent  interest,  having  full  faith 
in  their  brave  young  captain  being  able  to  extricate  them  out 
of  any  tight  place  they  might  get  into. 

Dick  ordered  the  ship  to  tack  so  as  to  give  the  stranger  a 
wide  berth. 

But  the  pursuers  signaled  to  the  newcomer,  and  he  crowded 
on  both  steam  and  sail  to  get  squarely  in  the  pathway  of  the 
Swallow. 

“It’s  no  use,”  said  Dick.  “We’ll  have  to  fight  again  or 
surrender.  ” 

“Fight  till  the  ship  goes  down.  Then  they’ll  take  us  on 
board,”  suggested  the  lieutenant. 

That  was  just  what  Dick  wanted,  and  he  sent  a  man  aloft 
to  nail  the  colors  to  the  masthead  of  the  remaining  mast. 

The  colors  made  fast,  he  at  once  ordered  the  gunners  to  use 
nothing  but  shell. 


“Maybe  we  can  get  at  another  magazine  and  blow  up  one 
of  the  rascals.” 

“Ay,  ay,  sir!”  responded  the  gunners. 

“Make  every  shot  count,  and  if  we  go  down  we  can  keep 
afloat  till  they  pick  us  up.  They  shall  not  have  this  gallant 
little  craft  to  boast  over.” 

The  chase  began  to  get  exciting  now.  The  vessel  off  the 
bow  of  the  Swallow  was  in  range,  and  in  a  little  while  a  white 
puff  of  smoke  issued  from  a  port-hole  in  her  side. 

A  great  ball  of  iron  came  shrieking  over  the  Swallow  and 
plunged  into  the  water  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond. 

T  hnn  a  minute  or  two  later  another  and  another  came,  and 
each  one  came  lower  than  the  other. 


Sudden  1\  n  shot  struck  the  water  just  under  the  how,  but  did 
not  strike  the  hull. 

“That  was  a  close  shot.”  said  Dick.  “Shell  send  us  down 
with  two  or  three  more  shots.  Turn  her  for  that  man-of-war 
mid  give  her  n  shell  every  minute  or  tno  til!  We  -jther  r:  >  down 


ov  hemp  against  her." 

It  •»:)<••■  a  d -  it'0,  desperate  (b;ry  to  no,  ynit 
obeyed  the  order  p  oinptl; ,  r.uii  the  officers  on 


the  brave  men 

bi  ard  the  w  ar- 
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ship  wore  astonished  at  seeing  the  little  craft  heading  in  their 
direction. 

When  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  enemy  the  Napoleon 
gun  opened  and  sent  a  shell  into  the  hull  of  the  warship,  to 
the  intense  amazement  of  all  the  officers  on  board. 

But  a  minute  or  two  later  the  officers  recovered  from  their 
surprise,  and  the  great  guns  were  once  more  ordered  to  fire. 

The  Napoleon  gun  gave  another  shell,  which  found  a  lodg¬ 
ment  not  far  from  the  first  one. 

Just  as  the  smoke  of  the  second  shot  cleared  away  a  broad¬ 
side  came  from  the  warship,  and  a  dozen  huge  guns  belched 
forth  destruction  upon  the  little  craft. 

Four  of  the  twelve  shots  had  struck  the  Swallow,  and  the 
famous  little  vessel  lay  a  complete  wreck  on  the  water,  with 
nearly  one-third  of  her  crew  dead  or  dying. 

Of  course,  not  another  shot  was  fired  after  that. 

The  wreck  began  to  fill  with  water,  and  in  fifteen  minutes 
it  went  down,  leaving  a  score  of  men  swrimming  for  their 
lives. 

Boats  came  from  the  victor,  and  the  brave  fellows  were 
picked  up  and  tenderly  cared  for. 

When  Dick  climbed  up  on  the  deck  of  the  warship  he  was 
startled  at  hearing  his  name  called,  and,  looking  around,  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  Captain  Harry  Stockton,  whose  life 
he  had  once  saved  in  Florida. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

« 

DICK  MEETS  CAPTAIN  SELWYN  ONCE  MORE. 

The  meeting  of  the  two  young  captains  was  dramatic  in  the 
extreme. 

They  were  both  near  the  same  size  and  age,  brave,  daring 
and  chivalrous. 

Dick  sprang  forward  the  moment  he  recognized  his  former 
friend,  grasped  his  hand  and  exclaimed: 

“Of  all  the  officers  of  the  American  navy,  I  would  prefer 
to  surrender  to  you,  Harry  Stockton.  There  is  ray  sword. 
I  surrender,  because  I  have  no  other  recourse.” 

“Keep  your  sword,  Dick,”  said  Harry.  “I  don’t  want  it. 
I  hope  you  are  not  hurt,”  and  the  brave  young  Union  com¬ 
mander  shook  the  hand  of  the  bold  blockade  runner  with  an 
energy  that  startled  the  crew. 

“I  am  only  wet — that’s  all,”  said  Dick.  “That  broadside 
gave  us  all  a  first-class  ducking.” 

“Well,  the  broadside  was  first-class,  too,  was  it  not?” 

“Yes,  in  every  respect.  One  shot  would  have  been  enough, 
had  it  struck  us.  Tne  Swallow  was  as  frail  as  a  rowboat." 

“I  knew  that,  but  I  wanted  to  make  sure  that  you  didn't 
put  the  laugh  on  me  as  you  did  Selwyn.” 

“Ah,  Selwyn!  I  guess  he  is  out  of  service  now.” 

“How  so?” 

“A  shell  from  one  of  the  Swallow’s  guns  blew  up  his  maga¬ 
zine,  and - ” 

“Good  heavens!” 

“Yes,  we  exchanged  a  dozen  shots  or  more.” 

“Dick  Dareall,  you  have  been  the  luckiest  man  of  this 
whole  war,”  said  Harry  Stockton,  as  he  looked  at  the  bold 
young  blockade  runner. 

“i  believe  I  have,  Harry,  and  yet  I  sometimes  think  I  have 
been  the  unluckiest.” 

“How  so?” 

“Why,  in  not  being  able  to  get  command  of  a  man-of-war 
vessel.  One  is  building  for  me  on  the  James.  But  if  I  could 
have  had  command  of  an  ironclad  like  the  Merrimac  i  would 


have  cleared  the  coast  and  battered  Washington  down,  to  say 
nothing  of  all  the  other  cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast.” 

“Well,  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,  though  1  am  glad  you  did 
not  get  such  a  vessel.  Come  to  my  cabin  and  I’ll  see  if  we 
can’t  find  a  suit  of  dry  clothing  for  you.” 

Dick  and  his  lieutenant  accompanied  his  young  victor  to 
his  cabin,  passing  through  a  crowd  of  sailors  and  marines 
who  gazed  intently  at  the  young  man  about  whom  they  had 
heard  so  much. 

Captain  Stockton  and  his  officers  soon  managed  to  get  each 
a  suit  of  clothing,  and  in  a  little  while  they  were  as  comfort¬ 
able  as  ever. 

By  the  time  they  were  dressed  several  boats  from  the  other 
war  vessels  came  up  with  the  commanding  officers  who  wanted 
to  hear  about  the  sinking  of  the  Swallow  and  the  loss  of  life. 

They  had  witnessed  the  destruction  of  the  blockade  runner, 
and  saw  a  number  of  men  taken  up  out  of  the  water. 

The  officers  came  on  board  and  were  introduced  to  our  hero 
by  Captain  Stockton. 

Dick  bowed,  but  did  not  offer  his  hand  to  any  of  them  until 
they  did  so  themselves. 

He  did  not  intend  to  be  humiliated  by  having  his  hand  re¬ 
fused  by  any  one. 

But  he  was  destined  to  hear  some  very  uncomplimentary  re¬ 
marks  from  some  of  the  officers,  who  were  indignant  over  the 
fact  that  five  or  six  war  vessels  had  been  required  to  capture 
him  and  sink  the  Swallow'. 

“You  are  a  pirate  and  ought  to  be  hanged  at  the  yardarm,” 
said  one  of  the  officers. 

“Am  I?”  Dick  coolly  asked. 

“Yes,  you  know  you  are.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon.  I  don’t  know  anything  of  the  kind.” 

“Yours  was  not  a  warship.” 

“No,  only  a  blockade  runner.” 

“Whom  did  it  belong  to?" 

“It  belonged  to  me.” 

“So  you  have  been  waging  war  on  the  United  States  in  an 
individual  capacity,  have  you?” 

“Oh,  no.  I  am  a  captain  in  the  Confederate  navy.” 

The  officers  laughed  incredulously. 

Dick  had  always  carried  his  commission  with  him.  When 
he  took  off  his  wet  clothing  he  laid  the  commission  on  the 
table  in  the  captain’s  cabin  to  dry. 

He  turned  away  and  disappeared  in  the  cabin.  In  another 
minute  he  returned  with  the  w'et  document  in  his  hands. 

“Here  is  my  commission,”  he  said,  showing  it  to  the  gioup 
of  officers.  “It  is  not  in  a  very  good  condition,  but  it  is  a  com¬ 
mission,  all  the  same.” 

“Where  is  the  Confederate  navy?”  one  asked,  in  such  a 
sneering  tone  that  Dick  wheeled  around  and  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  Captain  Selwyn,  of  the  ill-fated  Agawam. 

“That  is  a  question  w’hich  I  cannot  answer,”  Dick  replied. 
“But  if  there  is  a  man  in  the  world  who  ought  to  respect  the 
Confederate  navy  it  is  yourself.” 

“No,  sir.  I  have  a  contempt  for  it,”  retorted  Selwyn,  who 
felt  the  sting  of  the  remark. 

“Have  you?” 

“Yes,  and  of  Confederate  officers.” 

Dick  smiled  sarcastically  and  remarked: 

“That  is  bad  for  the  Confederate  officers.  They  can  stand 
it,  though,  I  guess.” 

“Standing  room  should  not  be  allowed  them.  They  ought  to 
be  hanged  as  pirates.  As  you  claim  to  have  a  commission,  you 
!  are  in  a  measure  protected  by  it.  But  you  are  a  pirate,  all  the 
j  same.” 

“I  don’t  think  that  history  will  so  classify  me,  captain,”  said 
1  Dick,  very  mildly.  “On  the  contrary,  it  will  record  that  the 
Swallow,  a  very  small  vessel,  armed  with  two  six-pounder 
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Napoleon  guns,  ran  the  blockade  for  nearly  three  years,  and 
played  hide-and-seek  with  a  number  of  the  best  war  vessels 
of  the  American  Navy.  It  will  say  that  Captain  Selwyn,  of 
the  man-of-war  Agawam,  after  trying  in  vain  to  capture  the 
Swallow,  sent  a  spy  to  enlist  on  board  of  her  for  the  purpose 
of  scuttling  her — that  he  did  scuttle  her,  nearly  sending  her 
to  the  bottom,  and  was  found  out  and  hanged  to  the  yard¬ 
arm.  That  the  little  Swallow  afterward  met  the  great  war¬ 
ship,  fought  her,  and  sent  her  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  That 
is  to  be  my  place  in  history,  rebel  though  I  may  be." 

Selwyn  was  pale  as  death  as  Dick  accused  him  of  sending 
the  man  Gonzales  on  board  the  Swallow,  and  angrily  drawing 
his  sword,  hissed: 

••You  made  that  charge  once  before,  Dick  Dareall,  and  now 
to  your  face  I  denounce  you  as  a  liar!” 

Quick  as  a  flash  did  Dick  spring  forward,  and  ere  any  one 
could  interfere  to  prevent  it  he  planted  a  blow  between  Sel- 
wyn’s  eyes  that  laid  him  out  at  full  length  on  the  deck. 

Instantly  there  was  the  wildest  sort  of  commotion  on  board 
the  ship. 

Officers  crowded  around  the  prostrate  man,  while  others 
angrily  menaced  our  hero. 

Dick  was  in  a  terrible  rage,  but  did  not  once  forget  that 
he  was  a  prisoner. 

‘•Put  him  in  irons!”  suggested  one  of  the  officers. 

“Hang  the  pirate!”  cried  another. 

“Gentlemen,”  called  out  Captain  Stockton,  in  loud  tones, 
“Captain  Dareall  is  my  prisoner.  Moreover,  I  am  his  friend. 
When  I  escaped  from  Andersonville  and  was  recaptured  down 
in  the  swamps  of  Florida  he  recognized  me  as  a  friend,  took 
me  away  from  my  captors,  put  me  on  board  his  vessel,  ran  the 
blockade  and  set  me  free  in  Nassau.  The  man  who  insults  him 
insults  me.” 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

OUR  HERO  AS  A  PRISONER  OF  WAR. 

The  story  told  by  Captain  Harry  Stockton  was  dramatic 
indeed. 

The  brave  officers  of  the  navy  at  once  stepped  forward — the 
majority  of  them  did — and  offered  their  hands  to  Dick. 

But  Selwyn  and  a  few  others  would  not  be  reconciled. 

They  declared  that  he  was  a  pirate,  who  ought  to  be  hanged 
without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Selwyn  vowed  that  he  would  have  satisfaction  if  he  had  to 
resign  from  the  navy  in  order  to  do  so. 

"You  need  not  do  that,”  said  Dick.  “I  would  not  fight  you 
under  any  circumstances  save  to  kick  or  thrash  you  as  I  would 
a  blackguard.” 

Selwyn  drew  his  sword  and  was  about  to  rush  upon  him, 
when  Harry  sprang  forward,  sword  in  hand,  and  confronted 
him. 

“Captain  Selwyn,”  he  exclaimed,  “you  will  fight  me!” 

“I  have  no  quarrel  with  you,  Captain  Stockton,"  said  Sel¬ 
wyn,  suddenly  halting  and  lowering  the  point  of  his  sword. 

“Shall  I  give  you  cause  to  quarrel  with  me?  Your  conduct 
is  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentleman.  I  must  request 
you  to  leave  my  ship  at  once.  If  at  any  time  you  should  want 
satisfaction  at  my  hands,  I  shall  be  happy  to  accommodate 
you.  ” 

Selwyn  turned  away  and  left  the  ship,  accompanied  by  two 
other  captains,  who  were  as  bitter  toward  the  prisoner  as  he  i 
was  himself. 

By  and  by  the  other  officers  returned  to  their  ships',  and  our 
hero  was  left  alone  with  Captain  Harry  Stockton. 

“Dick,  they  would  hang  you  if  they  dared  to,"  said  Harry.  : 


“Yes,  I  believe  they  would,  Harry.  They  have  reasons  to 
hate  me,  for  I  have  worried  them  not  a  little  in  the  last  two 

years.”  ' 

"So  you  have.  You  have  ruined  Selwyn  forever.  I  don’t 
think  he  will  ever  get  another  ship.  When  you  ran  him  around 
Bermuda  and  then  walked  away  from  him  every  man  in  the 
navy  laughed  at  him,  and  the  press  lampooned  hirn,  horn 
Maine  to  California.” 

“Indeed!  I  didn’t  know  it  was  so  bad  as  that.” 

“Yes.  Ridicule  is  the  most  offensive,  as  well  as  the  most 
effective,  weapon  in  the  world.  He  will  never  recover,  and 
that  is  the  reason  he  is  so  bitter  against  you. 

“Harry,  he  is  a  disgrace  to  the  service,"  said  Dick. 

Harry  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said  nothing. 

He  would  not  discuss  his  brother  officers. 

“Do  you  know  the  people  of  the  North  will  be  very  glad  to 
hear  of  your  capture,  Dick?” 

“What  do  they  think  of  me,  Harry?"  Dick  asked. 

“They  think  you  are  a  rebel,  a  traitor,  and  one  of  the  most 
daring  sailors  in  the  world.” 

“But  do  they  look  upon  me  as  a  pirate?” 

“The  majority  of  them  do,  as  the  Northern  press  always 
speak  of  you  as  one.  You  see,  they  don’t  know  that  you  have 
a  commission  in  your  pocket.” 

“Yes,  yes,  that’s  so;  but  it’s  awful  to  know  that  one  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  pirate  by  anybody,”  and  Dick  looked  sad  and  gloomy 
as  he  sat  there  in  the  cabin  with  his  old  chum  and  friend. 

“Oh,  that  will  all  change  when  they  knew  the  truth,”  said 
Harry. 

*  * 

“Well,  what  should  one  care,  anyhow?  I  shall  live  in  my 
own  country,  and - ” 

“We  are  to  live  in  the  same  country,  Dick,”  said  Harry,  in¬ 
terrupting  him.  “The  Confederacy  will  not  live  six  months 
longer.” 

Dick  looked  at  him  in  silence  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
said: 

“I  fear  you  are  right.” 

“I  know  I  am,  Dick.  The  North  has  unlimited  resources, 
while  the  South  is  exhausted.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time. 
The  moral  sentiment  cf  the  world  is  against  the  institution  of 
slavery.” 

"I  am  convinced  of  the  truth  of  that,  Harry,  but  still  we  have 
the  same  moral  right  to  set  up  for  ourselves  that  our  fore¬ 
fathers  had.” 

"True  enough;  and  yet  we  have  the  same  right  to  say  that 
the  union  of  the  States  shall  net  be  broken.  We  are  fighting 
not  so  much  to  destroy  slavery  as  to  save  the  Union.  The 
institution  is  doomed,  though,  as  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble.” 

Dick  hung  his  head  as  if  in  deep  reflection  for  several  min¬ 
utes. 

It  will  kill  my  father,  he  said.  “He  will  die  of  a  broken 
heart.” 

I  hope  not.  Such  things  do  not  occur  often.” 

\  ou  don  t  know  him,  Harry.  He  hates  the  Yankees  worse 
than  any  man  I  ever  knew.  But  then  I  have  enough  in  the 
Bank  of  England  to  pay  him  for  the  loss  of  his  slaves.” 

"Blockade  running  has  been  profitable,  has  it?”  Harry  asked. 

“To  me  it  has.  This  is  the  only  disaster  I  have  met  with.” 

“\es,  I  suppose  so.  But  you  lost  your  ship.  Was  it  in¬ 
sured?” 

“No.  The  profits  of  the  first  trip  paid  for  the  ship.” 

"And  you  only  had  two  guns?" 

“That  was  all.  A  single  shot  from  your  ship,  or  one  like  it, 
would  have  sunk  it  any  day  in  the  week." 

"And  yet  you  sank  several  merchantmen  and  one  man-of- 
war?  ” 

"Yus.  Somehow  l  can’t  help  thinking  that  If  I  had  been  in 
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command  of  a  good  stout  ironclad  ship  I  could  have  raised 
the  blockade  of  every  Southern  port." 

“I’ve  no  doubt  you  would  have  done  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
cbief, "  said  Harry,  "and  I  am  glad  you  did  not  get  such  ai 
ship.  I  am  sorry  that  l  cannot  give  you  your  liberty  as  you 
onop  did  for  me.  The  circumstances  are  different,  you  know." 

"Yes.  I  don't  expect  it,  Harry.  A il  1  ask  is  to  be  treated  as 
a  prisoner  of  war." 

“That  you  can  rest  assured  of.  As  long  as  you  are  on  board 
my  ship  you  shall  be  treated  as  my  brother.  If  I  could  do  so 
I  would  gladly  put  you  ashore." 

“I  know  your  position,  Harry,  so  don’t  worry,”  said  Dick., 
"See  that  my  men  are  not  ill-treated.  They  were  not  mus- j 
tered  into  service,  you  know,  and  hence  cannot  claim  protec¬ 
tion." 

“Don’t  say  anything  about  that  and  the  truth  may  never  be 

known." 

During  the  evening  Dick  wont,  among  his  men,  who  had 
tmen  picked  up  out  of  the  water  with  himself,  and  told  them 
that  they  would  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  that  as 
soon  as  they  were  free  again  they  could  call  on  him  for  one 

year's  pay. 

His  men  cheered  him  as  they  crowded  around  him  and  i 
shook  hands  with  him.  Tears  stood  in  their  eyes  as  they  lis¬ 
tened  to  him,  and  when  he  told  them  that  he  would  give  each 
one  of  them  a  year’s  salary  from  the  day  the  Swallow  went 
down,  together  with  a  gold  medal,  the  old  tars  of  the  victorious 
ship  looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 

"Shiver  my  timbers,  mates,"  exclaimed  one  of  them,  as  the 
prisoners  crowded  around  their  young  leader.  "If  all  pirates 
are  like  him.  I’d  like  to  serve  under  one.” 

“Ay,  ay,  mate!  "  chorused  a  dozen  old  tars. 

“He’s  a  civilized  pirate,"  remarked  another. 

“He’s  a  Christian  pirate,"  said  another  still. 

“And  as  game  as  a  bantam,”  remarked  an  old  tar,  as  he 
changed  the  quid  of  tobacco  he  was  chewing.  “Smash  my 
binnacle  light  if  I  don’t  like  the  looks  of  him." 


from  you,  though  she  does  not  know  that  you  are  in  the  ser¬ 
vice.  " 

“Doesn’t  even  know  that  I  am  a  Yankee,  does  she?” 

"I  don’t  think  she  does.  Still  I  don’t  think  that  would 
make  any  difference  with  her.  She  likes  you,  and  that  is  the 
main  thing,  you  know.” 

Harry  was  silent  for  a  few'  minutes,  and  then  asked: 

“Do  you  think  she  could  marry  a  Yankee,  Dick?” 

“Yes,  if  she  loved  him.” 

Another  pause. 

“Well,”  said  Harry,  after  a  long  silence,  “I  shall  go  and 
see  her  after  the  war  ends.” 

“DO  so,  and  you  will  find  her  quite  changed  for  the  better. 
One  of  her  brothers  has  been  killed  in  the  army  since  you  saw 
her.” 

“Ah!  and  her  father  was  killed  too?” 

"Yes." 

"That  is  a  terrible  loss  for  one  family  to  suffer.” 

“Yes,  indeed.  But  there  are  thousands  of  such  families  all 
over  the  South,  and  in  the  North,  too,  I  suppose.” 

“Yes — on  both  sides.” 

During  the  day  Dick  ventured  to  ask  if  Louise  Stockton  ever 
mentioned  his  name  after  she  had  learned  that  he  was  in  the 
Confederate  service. 

“Oh,  yes!"  Harry  replied.  “She  always  said  that  it  was 
quite  natural  that  you  should  go  M‘ith  your  people  and  fight 
for  your  interests.” 

“Did  she  say  that,  Harry?" 

“Yes,  I’ve  heard  her  say  it  often.” 

“Then  all  the  rest  of  the  world  may  rail  me  pirate  and  be 
hanged.  I’d  rather  have  her  good  opinion  than  all  the  North 
besides.” 

“Oh,  you  have  that  in  the  fullest  sense,  Dick.  She  is  quite 
a  politician,  and  keeps  well  posted  on  the  current  history  of 
the.  day.  Whenever  your  name  is  mentioned  in  the  papers — 
which  has  been  quite  often  of  late — she  never  failed  to  do  you 
justice,  though  everybody  denounced  you  as  a  pirate,  and 
wanted  to  see  you  hanged.” 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CONCLUSION. 

\ 

Captain  Stockton  sailed  for  New  York  with  his  prisoners, 
from  which  place  he  would  send  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  of  his  important  capture.  i 

On  the  way  he  and  Dick  Dareall  had  many  conversations 
about  the  old  days  at  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 

One  day  Harry  asked  his  prisoner: 

“Do  you  know-  what  has  become  of  Mattie  Eidridge?” 

“Yes.  She  is  living  in  Augusta,  Georgia." 

|  “Married?” 

“No.  The  family  moved  there  after  they  received  ihe  profits 
{of  their  cotton  which,  went  through  the  blockade.” 

I  “Ah!  They  are  well  fixed,  then?" 

“Yes— rich,  in  fact." 

“I  am  glad  of  that.  She  is  one  of  the  sweetest  girls  I  ever 

I  met.  ” 

-She  is  deserving  of  all  that  can  be  said  in  her  favor, 
i|  Harry.  Did  you  ever  get  a  letter  from  her?" 

"Yes — the  one  you  mailed  to  me  at  Bermuda.  But  I  have 
Ihad  no  chance  to  reply  to  it.  Communication  is  entirely  cut 

I  off.  you  know.” 

"Yes-.  She  would  !>'•  glad  to  hear  from  you,  Harry.” 

I  “Do  you  really  think  so,  Dick?” 

“I  do.  She  would  Lkc  nothing  better  than  to  get  a  lcttci 


“Good!  That  docs  me  more  good  than  anything  you  could 
tell  me.  Will  you  see  her  when  you  reach  New  York?” 

“Yes.  She  and  mother  always  come  down  to  the  city  when¬ 
ever  I  am  in  port.” 

“Then  I  may  have  a  chance  to  see  her?” 

“Yes,  if  the  authorities  don’t  hurry  you  away  immediately 
after  our  arrival.” 

In  due  time  the  ship  arrived  in  port,  and  the  news  that  the 
Swallow  had  been  sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  and  her 
intrepid  commander  was  a  prisoner  spread  over  the  country  in 
lightning  flashes. 

Of  course,  there  was  great  rejoicing  over  the  news,  and 
some  of  the  papers  loudly  called  for  the  hanging  of  the 
“pirate,”  as  our  hero  was  called.  The  owners  of  merchant 
ships  breathed  free  again. 

He  was  nothing  but  a  blockade  runner,  but  was  dangerous, 
ail  the  same,  and  they  were  glad  to  have  him  off  the  seas. 

The  next  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  ship  in  the  harbor 
Harry  received  a  note  from  his  mother  that  she  and  Louise 
were  at  a  hotel  upon  Broadway. 

Harry  told  Dick  about  it. 

“Will  they  come  on  board,  Harry?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  I  think  they  will,  after  I  have  seen  them.” 

“Well,  present  my  regards,  and  say  that  I  would  like  very 
much  indeed  to  see  them.” 

Harry  went  up  to  the  hotel  to  see  them,  and  when  he  re¬ 
turned,  a  few  hours  later,  they  accompanied  him. 

When  they  entered  Harry’s  cabin,  Dick  was  there. 

He  sprang  to  his  feet,  dolled  his  hat,  and^made  a  profound 
bow. 
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“Why,  Mr.  Dareall!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Stockton,  advancing 
and  offering  her  hand. 

“Captain  Dareall,  mother,”  said  Harry. 

“Captain,  you  don't  know  me,  do  you?"  Louise  asked,  as 
she  came  forward  and  offered  him  her  hand. 

“Do  you  think  for  a  moment  that  I  could  have  forgotten 
you?”  he  asked,  as  he  grasped  her  hand  and  pressed  it  to 
his  lips. 

She  blushed  to  the  eyes,  and  looked  as  happy  as  she  could 
wish. 

"So  you  two  boys  have  been  fighting  each  other?"  said  Mrs. 
Stockton. 

“Yes,  like  bad  boys,"  said  Dick,  laughing,  "and  your  boy 
won  the  fight.  He  is  the  worst  of  the  lot." 

“Well,  1  am  glad  he  won  as  long  as  he  did  fight,  and  still 
more  glad  that  neither  of  you  were  hurt,"  said  the  proud 
mother. 

“So  am  I,  mother,"  said  Louise,  “and  I  hope  they  won’t 
ever  fight  any  more." 

"Of  course  we  all  hope  that.  The  war  should  never  have 
commenced.  It  was  altogether  unnecessary.  But  it.  had  to 
come,  I  suppose." 

"Yes,"  said  Pick,  "it  had  to  come.  It- was  only  a  question 
of  time  as  to  that.  There  was  a  party  in  the  North  pledged 
to  the  destruction  of  slavery,  notwithstanding  its  legal  status. 
The  wealth  of  the  South  was  in  its  slaves.  Since  the  world 
began  people  have  fought  for  their  property  and  will  to  the 
end  of  time." 

“But  it.  is  wrong  for  one  man  to  own  another — to  buy  and 

sell  him  as  though  he  were  a  horse  or  cow— and - ” 

“So  you  have  been  taught  to  believe,"  said  Dick,  quickly, 
“but  is  it  not  also  wrong  to  thrash  a  man  because  he  does 
not  believe  as  you  do?  I  have  as  much  legal  right  to  believe 
that  it  is  not  wrong  as  you  have  to  believe  that  it  is." 

Louise  listened  to  the  conversation  with  deep  interest,  but 
took  no  part  in  it.  She  seemed  to  be  thinking  of  something 
else  all  the  time. 

Suddenly  she  asked  her  brother: 

“What  will  be  done  with  the  prisoners  you  brought  in, 
brother?" 

"1  really  don’t  know,”  he  replied,  "but  think  they  will  be 
treated  just  like  other  prisoners  of  war." 

“Don’t  you  think  that  you  could  influence  the  military  au¬ 
thorities  to  let  Dick  remain  out  on  parole,  in  view  of  his  as¬ 
sistance  to  you  when  you  were  a  prisoner  in  the  South?" 

“I  really  don’t  know,”  said  Harry,  "but  I  will  try  it,  any¬ 
how.” 

"Of  course  you  will.  You  could  not  do  less,”  and  pretty 
Louise  locked  at  the  prisoner  and  added: 

“  We  have  ail  felt  very  grateful  toward  you  for  your  kind¬ 
ness  to  Harry  when  he  was  a  prisoner.” 

“Harry  and  I  were  friends,”  said  Dick.  “The  war  did  not 
extend  to  us  personally.  Besides,  I  always  believed  that  I 
would  meet  you  again  some  day,  and  I  wanted  to  have  you 
think  kindly  of  me.” 

Louise  blushed  rosy*  red. 

She  had  not  forgotten  the  time  when  Dick  was  on  the  eve  of 
declaring  his  love  for  her  when  they  were  interrupted.  She 
had  never  doubted  that  he  loved  her,  and  her  heart  had  been 
his  ever  since  the  moment  she  ascertained  his  feelings  toward 
herself. 

During  the  day  they  had  a  chance  to  be  alone  together  a 
few  minutes. 

Dick  seized  the  opportunity  to  ask: 

“Louise,  have  I  fallen  so  flinch  in  your  estimation  that  I 
cannot  hepe  to  win  the  love  that  T  once  believed  was  mine?” 

Sbf  looked  him  tenderly  in  the  face,  but  made  no  reply  for 
a  minute  or  t  •  o 


Then  she  asked: 

“Do  you  love  me,  Dick?” 

“Yes,  Louise,  I  love  you  above  all  the  world.  Though  mj 
country  and  people  are  ruined,  I  am  not.  I  have  more  than 
enough  for  us  both.  Will  you  be  my  wife?*’ 

"Yes,  Dick,”  she  answered,  “for  I  have  loved  you  since  I 
first  knew  that  you  cared  for  me.” 

Of  course,  the  gallant  youth  kissed  her.  What  lover  would 

not? 

Harry  and  his  mother  were  pleased  when  Dick  told  them  of 
the  engagement  between  Louise  and  himself. 

"So  we  shall  be  brothers  after  all,  old  fellow,"  said  Harry, 
shaking  his  hand. 

“Yes,  and  I  am  sorry  I  have  no  sister  whom  you  could  love. 
But  then  your  heart  goes  South,  anyhow,  I  believe." 

Harry  said  nothing  about  where  his  heart  was,  but  lost  no 
time  in  making  a  statement  to  the  President  of  how  Dick  had 
befriended  him  when  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  South,  and 
asked  that  he  be  allowed  to  go  on  parole  instead  of  being 
locked  up  as  a  prisoner. 

Tbe  President  granted  the  request,  and  Dick  then  took  up 
his  residence  in  New  York,  to  remain  till  he  was  exchanged  or 
the  war  ended. 

But  the  war  soon  ended.  The  lines  at  Petersburg  were 
broken,  and  Lee  evacuated  Richmond  only  to  lay  down  his 
arms  on  the  field  of  Appomattox. 

Several  months  passed,  and  the  thunders  and  smoke  of 
battle  had  cleared  away.  Dick  took  a  trip  South  to  see  his 
parents. 

He  found  them  in  the  depths  of  despair.  Everything  had 
been  destroyed  on  the  once  magnificent  plantation.  Not  a 
house  or  rail  had  been  left,  and  the  once  docile  slaves  had 
flown  like  birds  whose  cage  doors  had  been  left  open. 

His  father  threw  his  arms  around  his  son’s  neck  and 
groaned: 

“All  is  lost!  I  am  ready  to  die  now!” 

“Never  mind,  father,”  said  Dick.  “I  have  more  than  you 
lost.  You  can  build  up  your  waste  places  again,  and  I  am  going 
to  marry  the  sister  of  the  man  who  sunk  my  ship  and  cap¬ 
tured  me.  So  you  see  things  are  not  so  bad  after  all.” 

A  year  after  the  war  ended  Dick  married  Louise  Stockton, 
but  not  till  he  had  advertised  for  and  obtained  the  address  of 
every  survivor  of  the  Swallow’s  crew,  to  whom  he  paid  a  year’s 
wages,  thus  enabling  the  poor  fellows  to  start  in  life  anew. 

A  little  while  after  Dick’s  happy  marriage,  Captain  Harry 
Stockton  married  Mattie  Eldridge,  who  became  reconciled  to 
the  new  order  of  things  in  the  course  of  time.  Her  husband 
left  the  sea  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  State  he  helped  to 
conquer,  and  to-day  is  one  of  the  most  respected  men  of  his 
section. 

Next  week’s  issue  will  contain  “THE  RIVAL  NINES;  OR, 
THE  BOY  CHAMPIONS  OF  THE  REDS  AND  GRAYS."  By 
Jas.  C.  Merritt. 
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8-1  to  S'6,  88,  S9,  91  to  94.  98  to  100,  102.  105.  107,  109  to  111. 
116,  119,  122,  124  to  126,  132,  139,  1  10,  143.  163.  166,  171, 
179  to  181,  186,  192,  212,  213.  215,  216,  233,  239.  247.  257. 
265,  268.  272.  277,  294.  If  you  cannot  obtain  the  ones  you  want 
from  any  newsdealer,  send  the  price  in  money  or  postage 
stamps  by  mall  to  FRANK  TOUSEY,  PrULlSHEU,  l»’>s  \\  o.  t 
22d  Street,  New  York,  and  you  will  revolve  the  copies  >ou 
order  by  return  mall. 


3*r  FREE!  FREE!  'Wa 

GET  A  PREMIUM. 

THE  GREATEST  OFFER  EVER  MADE. 

NO  COST!  -*o  W  NO  WORK! 

PLEASE  READ  THIS! 

We  want  to  increase  the  vast  army  of  readers  who  buy  Frank  Tousey’s 

“WILD  WEST  WEEKLY,”  “FAME  AND  FORTUNE  WEEKLY,”  “THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  OF  76,” 

“WORK  AND  WIN,”  “SECRET  SERVICE,”  “PLUCK  AND  LUCK,”  &  “HAPPY  DAYS.” 

YOU  CAN  HELP  US;  THIS  IS  OUR  PROPOSITION: 

We  want  every  reader  of  this  publication  to  become  our  agent.  For  this  slight  service  we  will  present  each  successful  agent 
with  a  splendid  premium,  absolutely  free  of  charge.  We  have  arranged  with  the  Wolff  Novelty  Co.  to  furnish  us  with  a  large 
quantity  of  their  best  novelties,  to  be  given  to  our  agents. 

THE  PLAN. 

Ask  any  of  your  boy  friends,  who  do  not  read  our  weeklies,  to  buy  just  one  copy  of  our  current  issues.  Get  his  nickel.  Mall 
it  to  us  with  his  and  your  own  name  and  address.  Let  us  know  what  premium  you  want  for  sending  us  the  nickel.  We  will 
then  mall  your  friend  any  one  of  our  weeklies  he  names,  and  we  will  also  mail  you  the  premium  you  ask  for.  You  can  get 
one  premium  for  each  nickel  and  new  reader's  name  you  send  us.  The  more  names  and  nickels  you  send,  the  more  premiums 
you  will  get.  This  is  a  genuine  offer.  It  holds  good  for  THREE  WEEKS  ONLY,  commencing:  with  this  number. 

We  will  treat  you  fairly,  and  expect  you  to  do  the  same  by  us.  Fake  names  and  frauds  will  be  vigorously  exposed. 

BELOW  ARE  THE  PREmUlTS. 


JAPANESE  WATER  FLOWERS 

Without  exception,  the 
most  beautiful  and  in¬ 
teresting  things  on  the 
market.  They  consist 
of  a  dozen  dried-up 
sprigs,  neatly  encased 
in  handsomely  decorat¬ 
ed  envelopes,  just  as 
they  are  imported  from 
Japan.  Place  one  sprig 
in  a  bowl  of  water, 
and  it  begins  to  exude 
various  bright  tints.  Then  it  slowly  opens  out 
Into  vaiious  shapes  of  exquisite  flowers.  They 
are  of  all  colors  of  the  rainbow.  It  is  very 
amusing  to  watch  them  take  form.  '  '* 


FUNNY  KISSING  GAME. 

These  cards,  from  No.  1  to  No.  16,  run  in 
rotation,  but  must  be  mixed  and  dealt,  a 
white  one  for  a  boy  and  red  for  a  girl.  They 
are  then  read  alternately,  and  the  questions 
and  answers  make  funny  combinations.  The 
right  lady  is  rewarded  with  a  kiss.  A  very 
funny  game. 


AGE  CARDS. 

With  these  cards  one  can  tell  the  age  of 
any  person,  know  how  much  money  he  has 
in  his  pocket,  and  do  many  other  wonderful 
stunts.  No  previous  knowledge  necessary. 
The  cards  do  the  trick  for  you.  The  best 
magic  cards  out. 


IMITATION  GOLD  TEETH. 


Gold  plated  tooth,  shape  made  so  that  It 

will  fit  any  tooth. 


VENTRILOQUISTS’  DOUBLE  THROAT. 

Fits  roof  of  mouth;  always  invisible;  great¬ 
est  thing  yet.  Astonish  and  mystify  your 
friends.  Neigh  like  a  horse;  whine  like  a 
puppy;  sing  like  a  canary  and  imitate  birds 
and  beasts  of  field  and  forest.  LOADS  OF 
FUN.  Wonderful  invention. 


EGGS  OF  PHARAOH’S  SERPENTS. 

A  wonderful  and  startling 
novelty!  “Pharaoh’s  Serpents’’ 
are  produced  from  a  small  egg, 
no  larger  than  a  r>ea.  Place  one 
of  them  on  a  plate,  touch  fire 
to  it  with  a  common  match,  and 
instantly  a  large  serpent,  a  yard 
or  more  in  length,  slowly  un¬ 
coils  Itself  from  the  burning  egg. 
Each  serpent  assumes  a  different 
position.  One  will  appear  to  be 
gliding  over  the  ground,  with 
head  erect,  as  though  spying 
danger;  another  will  coil  itself  up,  as  if  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  fatal  spring  upon  Us  victim, 
while  another  will  stretch  out  lazily,  appar¬ 
ently  enjoying  Its  usual  noonday  nap.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  the  egg  stops  burning,  the 
serpent  hardens,  and  may  afterward  be  kept 
as  an  amusing  curiosity.  They  are  put  up  in 
wooden  boxes,  twelve  eggs  in  a  box. 


THE  MAGNETIC  TOP. 


A  handsome  metal, 
highly  magnetized  toy. 
A  horseshoe  and  a  spiral 
wire  furnished  with 
each  top.  When  spun 
next  to  the  wires,  they 
make  the  most  surpris¬ 
ing  movements.  You 
can  make  wires  of  dif¬ 
ferent  shapes  and  get 
ths  most  peculiar  ef¬ 
fects. 


The  Bot¬ 
tle  Imp.— 

The  pecu¬ 
liarity  of 
thi3  little 
bottle  1q 
that  ii 
cannot  be  made  to  lie  down, 
and  yet  by  simply  passing 
the  hand  over  it,  the  per¬ 
former  causes  it  to  do  so, 
This  trick  affords  *  great 
amusement,  and  is  of  convenient  size  to  carry 
atxra*. 


FORTUNE-TELLING  CARDS. 

Just  What  You  Need.  The  most  comical 
fortune-telling  cards  ever  issued.  Every  one 
a  joke  that  will  arouse  screams  of  laughter. 
They  are  shuffled,  and  one  is  drawn — red  for 
ladies,  white  for  gentlemen.  On  the  drawn 
card  Is  a  mirth-provoking  picture,  and  a  few 
words  revealing  your  fortune. 


WHISTLEPHONE 

This  is  one  of  the 

/  greatest  musical  i  n- 

y'  ns  struments  ever  invent- 

/  _  ^  ed.  It  is  made  entirely 

f  O  Yt  of  metal  an<J  is  almost 

/  n  invisible  when  in  use. 

(J  With  it,  ia  a  few  mo- 
.a  mentg,  you  can  learn 
to  play  all  kinds  of 

tunes,  have  lots  of  fun,  please  and  amuse 

your  friends  and  make  some  money,  too.  Fine 

for  either  song  or  piano  accompaniment  or 
by  itself  alone.  You  place  the  whistlephone 
in  the  mouth  with  half  circle  out,  place  end 
of  tongue  to  rounded  part  and  blow  gently 
as  if  to  cool  the  lips.  A  few  trials  will  ena¬ 
ble  one  to  play  any  tune  or  air. 


POCKET  KALIEDOSCOPE. 


The  smallest  and  best  practical  instrument 
of  its  kind  ever  made.  Less  than  8  inches; 
long  and  yet  it  gives  all  the  magnificent 
figures  you  get  in  the  large  ones.  Every  pris¬ 
matic  hue  of  the  rainbow  is  shown,  and  it 
takes  on  every  conceivable  peculiar  figure  into 
which  the  colored  glass  discs  can  fall.  No 
two  alike.  An  ever  changing  variety  of  col¬ 
ored  forms  is  produced  with  every  turn  of 
the  barrel.  It  is  guaranteed  to  interest  and 
amuse  anyone  who  looks  into  the  metal  eye¬ 
piece. 


CHANGING  MONEY  TRICK  BOX. 

With  this  trick  box  you  can 
make  money  change,  from  a 
penny  Into  a  dime  or  vice  versa. 
Also  make  dime*  appear  and  dis¬ 
appear  at  your  command. 


YOUR  NAME  BY  MAGIC. 

The  Meet  Puzzling  Novelty  Out.  It  consists 
of  5  cards,  with  which  you  can  tell  anybody's 
name  without  knowing  what  the  name  is  be¬ 
fore  you  commence. 


TRICK  MATCHES. 

Consist  of  a  Swedish  safety 
box,  filled  with  matches, 
which  will  not  light.  Just 
the  thing  to  cure  the  match 
borrowing  habit. 


LITTLE  LOOK-BACK. 

It  is  a  splendid  nov¬ 
elty,  about  two  inches 
square,  but  it  does  the 
work  of  a  giant  This 
wonderful  little  box 
contains  three  fine 
lenses,  with  illusion 
instruments.  With  it 
you  can  see  anything 
passing  behind  you, 
without  turning  your  head.  It  can  be  carried 
In  the  pocket,  and  can  be  used  at  a  moment’s 
notice,  without  attracting  any  attention. 


CLASS  PEN. — Patent  glass  pen,  with  nice 
dip,  writes  like  any  ordinary  nen;  each  put 
up  in  wooden  box.  ’  *  * 


FKANK  TOTJSEY,  Publisher, 


16S  West  23d  St.,  N.  Y, 
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JIM  AND  THE  PANTHEK. 


By  Paul  Braddon. 


There  registered  at  one  of  the  hotels  of  this  city,  some 
time  ago,  a  man  who  has  gained  quite  a  notoriety  among 
his  neighbors  as  a  brave  hunter  and  a  crack  shot.  This 
man  is  James  Henry,  or,  as  he  is  better  known  in  Sonoma 
county,  “Deadshot  Jim,”  a  title  which  he  earned  by  the 
remarkable  skill  which  he  displayed  with  his  rifle. 

Deadshot  Jim  is  a  short,  stout  man,  with  a  keen  gray 
eye,  and  a  mouth  which  displayed  great  determination. 
He  went  to  Sonoma  county  when  but  a  boy,  and  settled  at 
what  is  now  known  as  Sea  View,  when  the  primeval  for¬ 
ests  of  the  coast  range  had  not  been  touched  by  the  wood¬ 
man’s  ax,  and  the  denizens  of  the  woods  roamed  undis¬ 
turbed  by  the  approach  of  man. 

To  an  inquiring  reporter,  Mr.  Henry  spoke  freely  of  his 
life  in  the  Sonoma  woods,  and  related  a  story  of  a  light 
with  a  monster  panther,  in  which  he  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  death,  after  the  dogs  had  been  killed  by  the  mad¬ 
dened  beast. 

“I  will  never  forget  that  fight,”  said  Mr.  Henry,  as  he 
settled  himself  comfortably  in  a  chair,  “for  I  have  a  re¬ 
minder  in  the  shape  of  two  scars  on  my  breast,  which  were 
put  there  by  the  sharp  claws  of  the  animal. 

“My  two  dogs  had  treed  him  on  the  other  side  of  a 
deep  gulch,  which  I  would  have  to  cross  on  a  shaky 
fallen  tree  to  reach  him. 

“I  worked  my  way  to  the  fallen  tree,  and  started  to 
cross  it.  I  went  very  slowly,  as  the  log  was  quite  slippery. 
My  dogs  had  ceased  their  noise  when  I  first  came  in 
view,  but  just  as  I  was  about  half  way  across  the  bridge, 
they  began  to  bark  more  fiercely  than  ever.  I  thought 
that  perhaps  the  animal  had  seen  me,  and  was  about  to 
to  jump  out  of  the  tree  and  make  his  escape. 

“I  stopped  in  my  dangerous  walk,  and  steadying  my¬ 
self,  looked  up  into  the  tree. 

“Great  Scott!  I  had  seen  a  great  many  panthers  be¬ 
fore  and  had  killed  a  few,  but  the  one  I  saw  looking  at 
me  from  the  branches  of  the  oak  was  larger  and  fiercer 
than  any  I  had  ever  seen  or  heard  tell  about.  He  lay 
crouched  along  a  branch  about  midway  to  the  top  of  the 
oak,  and  glared  at  me  with  his  great  eyes,  that  gleamed 
like  balls  of  fire.  From  the  moment  he  first  beheld  me 
he  paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to  the  dogs:  but  kept 
his  eyes  riveted  on  me,  uttering  deep,  low  growls  and 
swaying  his  long  tail  to  and  fro. 

“I  knew  that  I  had  no  time  to  lose,  but  must  act 
quickly,  as  the  varmint  was  preparing  to  spring  at  me. 
Bracing  myself  for  the  shot  as  best  I  could  on  the  slip¬ 
pery  tree,  1  raised  the  rifle  to  niv  shoulder  and  aimed  for 
the  center  of  the  brute’s  head.  Just  as  1  pulled  the  trig¬ 
ger  a  piece  of  rotten  bark  that  I  was  standing  on  gave  way, 
and  I  slipped  at  the  moment  when  the  rifle  vomited  its 
load  of  fire  and  lead.  In  saving  myself  from  falling  tin* 
empty  gun  slipped  from  my  grasp  to  the  rocks  below,  and 
I  would  have  followed  it  had  L  not  luckily  fallen  astrad-l 
die  of  the  tree. 

“I  drew  my  hunting-knife  from  my  belt,  but  had  no 
sooner  done  so  when  the  panther  gave  a  shriek  of  mingled  I 


pain  and  rage,  and  the  next  moment  he  bounded  from 
his  perch  and  landed  on  the  ground  within  three  l'eet  of 
one  end  of  the  log  on  which  I  sat. 

“The  hall  from  my  rifle  had  made  a  slight  wound  in  the 
brute's  head,  the  blood  from  which  ran  into  the  brute's 
eyes,  making  him  look  terrible  in  his  maddened  fury.  His 
eyes  were  fastened  on  me,  and  l  knew  that  his  next  spring 
would  bring  him  within  a  foot  or  two  of  where  I  sat. 

“My  faithful  dogs  were  by  this  time  at  the  rear  of  the 
infuriated  beast,  and  before  he  could  leap  upon  me  they 
attacked  him  boldly.  He  turned  with  a  flash,  and  with  a 
yell  of  defiance  struck  one  of  the  dogs  a  blow  with  his 
claws  that  knocked  the  poor  pup  dead  into  the  river 
below.  'The  other  dog  had  got  a  grip  on  one  of  the  pan¬ 
ther’s  hind  legs  and  held  on  gamely.  The  next  mo¬ 
ment  the  dog  and  the  panther  were  rolling  on  the  ground 
in  a  struggle  for  the  mastery.  The  huge  Lea.- 1  threw  up 
clouds  of  earth  and  dead  leaves  with  his  sharp  claws,  and 
for  a  time  the  combatants  were  lost  to  view  in  the  dust. 
The  struggle  soon  ceased,  and  through  the  falling  leaves 
I  could  see  the  writhing  dog  between  the  jaws  of  the 
panther.  The  jaws  came  together  and  I  could  hear  the 
crunching  of  bones,  and  in  another  moment  the  limp 
body  of  the  dog  was  thrown  on  the  ground. 

“The  panther  was  now  thoroughly  enraged.  Giving  his 
head  a  shake  to  free  his  eyes  from  the  blood  and  dirt,  he 
gave  a  yell  that  nearly  froze  my  blood,  and  crouched  for  a 
spring. 

“I  grasped  my  knife  firmly  in  my  right  hand,  and, 
steadying  myself  with  my  left,  awaited  the  shock. 

“It  came.  The  long,  lithe  body  flashed  through  the  air, 
and  the  next  moment  I  was  sitting  face  to  face  with  the 
infuriated  beast.  Leaning  forward  quickly.  I  plunged  the 
keen  blade  once,  twice,  into  the  animal's  neck.  The  hot 
blood  spurted  into  my  face.  I  felt  the  breath  of  the  pan¬ 
ther  on  my  cheek,  and  then  the  powerful  paws,  armed 
with  the  long,  sharp  nails,  rose  in  the  air  and  descended 
on  my  chest.  I  felt  the  sharp  claws  burning  through  my 
flesh.  'The  knife  fell  from  my  weakened  grasp  and 
bounded  on  the  rocks  to  the  river  below.  1  felt  my 
brain  whirling.  I  made  a  desperate  grab  at  the  panther 
before  me,  and,  locked  in  a  close  embrace,  we  rolled  off 
the  log  and  foil  together  on  the  rocks  below. 

“The  sun  was  far  down  the  horizon  when  I  recovered 
consciousness.  J  was  not  very  seriously  hurt,  for  in  the 
fall  1  landed  on  top  of  the  panther,  which  saved  me  from 
having  my  bones  broken.  The  huge  beast  lay  dead  on 
the  rocks  beside  me.  My  knife  had  touched  the  heart, 
and  no  doubt  he  was  dead  before  he  struck  the  rocks. 

“1  bandaged  mv  wound  and  took  the  skin  off  of  tin 
panther  as  a  trophy  of  the  fight.” 


( npt.  Isaac  M.  Brussels  ol  Northumberland  is  in  the 
round-up  this  year  again  as  the  “king-tisher.”  His  record 
is  seventeen  million  menhaden  for  his  -learner,  or  $13,000 
more  in  value  than  any  other  captain,  so  the  talk  goes.  This 
has  been  a  remarkably  successtul  year  in  the  Virginia  men¬ 
haden  industry,  making  up  for  some  had  past  years.  There 
are  already  forty  -live  steamer-  in  the  \  irgiuia  fleet  and 
this  will  be  increased  another  year. 


VALUES  FROM  $1.00  to  $3.00 


KNOT  SCARFPIN 

Roman  gold  finish.  Set  with  French 
diamonds.  Will  wear  for  years 

Send  as  cents  in  coin. 


LADIES’  BROOCH 
(.Butterfly) 

Roman  gold  finish.  Blue  enamel. 
French  diamond.  Equal  in  appearance 
to  one  worth  #.25.00.  Warranted  to 
wear. 

Send  25  cents  in  coin. 


WATCH  FOB 

Gold  finish,  extra  quality.  Shows  ten 
dollars  in  value.  A  special  offer  for  a 
limited  time.  Guaranteed  in  value. 
Send  25  cents  in  coin. 

CUFF  BUTTONS 

Rolled  gold.  Will  wear 
ior  years.  See  cuts.  Noth¬ 
ing  like  this  offer  at  the 
price. 

Cut  R,  25  cents  per  pair. 

Cut  M,  50  cents  per  pair. 

The  extra  charge  is  for 
monogram. 

SCROLL  RING  m 

Latest  scroll  design.  Rolled  plate. 
Gold  signet  ring.  Hand  engraved  with 
any  initial  desired.  Engraving  alone 
will  cost  that  much. 

Our  price  15  cents  only. 

Send  all  orders  to 

FULTON  JEWELRY  SHOP 

86  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 


Are  You  a  Baseball  Faa? 

If  you  are.  you  nmi  ban  a 

Fan-Kid  Watch  Fob 

The  Best  That  Has  Ever  Been  Offered 
the  True  Dyed-in-the-Wool  Faa 

Made  of  Genuine  Leather,  with 
Highly  Polished  Nickel  Buckles 

Send  us  10  cents  to  cover  cost 
of  shipping,  packing,  &c.,  and 
we  will  ship  you  one  of  these 
great  Fan-Kid  Baseball  Fobs. 

THE  UNITED  CO. 

1004  World  tulidinj.  Dept.  2,  New  York  City 

I  will  send  my  25c  book 

STRONG  ARMS 

For  10c  in  stamps  or  coin 

Illustrated  with  20  full-page 
half-tone  cuts  showing  exercises 
that  will  quickly  develop,  beautify 
and  gain  great  strength  in  your 
shoulders,  arms  and  hands  with¬ 
out  any  apparatus. 

PROF.  ANTHONY  BARKER 

SELECT  GYMNASIUM 
1788  Barker  Bldg., 
HO  West  42d  Street 

Near  6th  Ave.,  New  York 


1  give  Personally  individual 
instructions  for  health  and 
strength  at  my  select  gymnasium 

Established  26  years  in  New  York 


GIANT  SAV 

PUZZLE. 

This  puzzle  contains 
twenty-one  pieces  of 
wood  nicely  finished; 
take  them  apart  and 
put  them  together 
same  as  illustrated. 
Everybody  would  Ilka 
to  try  It,  as  It  Is  very 
fascinating.  Price,  by 
mall,  postpaid,  25c. 
each. 

U  p.  LANG,  ZL j  Walworth  6t.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


Rides9  Wmated 

--yin  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample  1013  bicy¬ 
cle.  IVruefor  special  offer. 

Finest  Guaranteed 

1  1912  Models  -r  -  _  —  _ _ 

k  with  CoasterKrakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires. 

61910  A  1911  Models  (py  . 

[all  of  boat  makes....  tp  At  ip  B dS 

1  too  Second  -  Hand  Wheels 

I  All  makes  and  models, 

Ijgeod  as  now .  fO 

Lv  £l^ACT0K¥  CLEARING  RAT.11 
j We  ,  - 

Vcent 

Jio -  _  . 

7  TIRES,  coaster  brake  roar  wheels,  lamps, 

f  sundries,  parts  and  repairs  for  all  makes  of  bicycles  a/ 
—  half  usual  prists.  OO  NOT  SUT  until  you  get  our 
catalogues  and  offer.  IVrite  now. 

B1KAJD  CYCLE  CO.  D«pt.  P232  CHICAGO 


l  offer.  f. 

$ to  to  $27 


'e££u?ACT0Ky  OLEARING  RA  r.lt 
■Ship  on  Approve! -without  a 

t  dtps**',  fay  *2*  freight,  and  allow 

3 [DAY/ 3  FREE  TRIAL . 


PRICE 

$7.50 

up 


Mato  $20  a  B®y 

with  our  wonderful  Champion  Picture 
Machine.  Takes,  develops,  finishes 
photo  to  half  minute ;  800  an  hour. 
K  o  dark  room.  Experience  unneces¬ 
sary.  Photo  Post  Cards  and  Buttons 
all  the  rage  1  You  coin  money  any¬ 
where.  Small  Investment-,  big 
profits.  Be  your  own  boss.  Write 
for  Free  Book,  Testimonials,  etc. 
AMERICAN  MINUTE  PHOTO  CO. 
ibTNehcc  ESk.  Chicago,  til. 


OLiB  OOIHS 

$7.75  paid  for  RARE  date  1869  quarters, 
$20  for  a  half  dollar.  Wo  pay  a  CASH 
premium  on  hundreds  of  coins;  keep  all 
money  dated  before  1884  and  send  TEN 
cents  at  onoe  for  ou  r  Now  II  lustrated  Col  n 
Value  Book,  slxo  4x7.  It  may  mean  your 
fortune.  C.  F.  CLARK  &  CO- 
Coin  Dealers,  t>5L*Roy,N,Y. 


VENT 


Almost  anyone  can  learn  it  at  home.  Small 
cost.  Send  to-day  2-cent  stamp  for  particulars 
and  proof.  O.  A.  SMITH.  Room  L  541-823 
Bigelow  St..  Peoria.  Ilk 


(LOTS  OF  FUN  FOR  A  DIME 

Ventriloquists  Double  Tnroat  inYi*bie>cr*»u8tu^?y#t. 

ft  Aifnphk  am)  a  ratify  year  friend*.  Neigti  iik#  •  kocs#;  whlaa  Uk«  a 
>  puppy;  «lu«  Uka  ft  Oftaftry  «»i  imitftlo  bird*  ud  b«4««  *t  Said  aad 
\farast.  inane  OF  FUN.  Wradarful  luvaution.  Tbeaa. 
I  ^edlPrUsonlT  iO  <iui;4f*r  24  a.»«  or  is  for  We.au. 

DO  J»t*  THHOAT  GO.BSTS.  X  «UMCarOWIi.K.* 


Sfttlfifaetiaai  Goaraat~d. 

yfcvl  Send  today.  X-Ba yBffc 


_  .7a  little  uiKtnmient.  S*4 

»  booon  of  the  body.  Its  great* 
R»ti&£acUMi  Qxsmrrtnt—6.  Seat  cetuJj  peeked  for  10s 

Send  today.  X-BajBffc.  Cc.,  -  4.  37  Cfcleaga. 


10  Valnablc  Money- 

nll  _ _  _ .  _  -  .  —  making  secrets  and 

16  Beautiful  views  of  New  York  City  for  16  cents. 

JttJBX  LEVY,  M  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


AN  UNHEARD-OF  OFFER 


CAEERA&COBPLETE  OUTFIT 

■"'»  rra  ,  Takes  pletnn*  IK  x  IK- 
1  A  little  nm,  Sura  it 
.  plena*.  Leatherette  C«v- 

_ ,  and  eanteraand  complete 

f  outfit  of  plats*,  paper,  chensioaU,  Ac. 
with  complete  fnstruoUona  so  nay 
hoy  ar  srlrl  can  take  GOOIi 
. —  PICTURE!*  of  Umdecapee,  bofld- 

laf a,  fxteaoa,  go.  -A1A  wafer  oal a  J6c  toUvert  ee~*  fo»  SOr. 

Camera  Supply  Co,  Dept  A,  Frenchtown.  N.  J. 


Wlckal-ytfttft, 
6 lu. long. 
Fat'd. 


Wizard  Repealing 

LIQUID  PISTOL 

Will  atop  the  most  vic¬ 
ious  do«  (or  man)  with¬ 
out  permanent  Injury.  _ 

Perfectly  safe  to  carry  without  danger 
of  leakage.  Fires  and  recharges  by 
pulling  the  trigger.  Loads  from  any  Liquid. 
cartridges  required.  Over  six  shots  in  one  loading. 
All  dealers,  or  by  mall,  SOc.  Pistol  with  rubber  cov¬ 
ered  holster,  5&c.  Holsters  separate,  l®e-  Money 
Order  or  U.  S.  stamps.  No  coins. 

PARKER,  STEIRKS  &  CO..  273  GEORGIA  AYE-,  BROOKLYN,  K.  Y. 


WEIRD  &  NOBBY  j|5c 

ThA*  8kaUAOro*JrtxjR4NjEiRf.  Oxydiasd  *U-  »  V  W 
t«t  ft*!** ;  flMhl&g  r*d  or  gT»«  »j»i  Looka  w#U,  rrexn 
veil  And  pleiMex.  Dr*v*  •voryvhrre.  Prfoe  only 

15o  or  2  for  ££*;  vartb  xaoro.  Wboio^mlo;  12  tar  91.00..  Eif 

w.  L  RlLLPOT,  FrtochiswD,  K.  J, 


UEPEATE 

Cleaned  from  the  breech. 
You  can  look  through  the 
barrel  and  see  that  it’s  clean. 

Simple  take-down.  Y ou 
can  remove  the  breech  block 
with  your  fingers. 

Shoot  PemJn^tonrUMC 
Lesmok  ,22’s.  They  hold 
the  world’s  1 00-shot  record 
of  2,484  out  of  a  possible 
2500. 

PemJnvton-UMC — the 
perfect  shooting  com¬ 
bination. 

Write  tor  a  tree  set  of 

Targets. 

REMINGTON  ARMS- 
UNION  METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE  CO, 
299  BROADWAY. 

New  York  City 


tew  “LESMOK" 

^cartridge; 


ELECTRIC  PUSH  BL1- 
TON. — The  base  is  made  of 
maple,  and  the  center  piece 
of  black  walnut,  the  whole 
thing  about  1>4  Inches  in 
diameter,  with  a  metal 
hook  on  the  back  so  that 
It  may  be  slipped  over  edge 
of  the  vest  pocket.  Expose 
to  view  your  New  Electric 
Bell,  when  your  friend  will 
push  the  button  expecting  to  hear  it  ring. 
As  soon  as  he  touches  it,  you  will  see  some  of 
the  liveliest  dancing  you  ever  witnessed.  The 
Electric  Button  1b  heavily  charged  and  will 
give  a  smart  shock  when  the  button  Is  pushed. 

Price  10c.,  by  mail,  postpaid. 
wot, in?  VOVELTV  OA  •«>  w.  •>«*•,  st  v  v 


ANARCHIST  BOMBS. 

They  are  small  glam 
vials,  and  contain  a 
liquid  chemical  that 
produces  a  horrible 
odor.  When  dropped  la 
a  room,  they  will  make 
every  person  present 
rush  out,  holding  their 
noses.  In  a  few  min¬ 
utes  the  smell  will  dis¬ 
appear.  Perfectly  harm¬ 
less.  No  danger  of  any  evil  effect.  The  only 
risk  is  that  your  friends  may  make  you  smell 
one  of  the  bombs  yourself.  If  they  catch  you. 
Price,  10c.  a  box,  or  8  l’or  85c. 

WOLF1'  NOVELTY. CO.,  28  W.  241  Lh  ■$.,  N.  X. 


MYSTERIOUS  SKULL. 

Shines  In  the  dark.  The  mOBt 
frightful  ghost  ever  shown.  A 
more  startling  effect  could  not  be 
found.  Not  only  will  it  afford 
tremendous  amusement,  but  It  is 
,  guaranteed  to  scare  away  bur- 
j  glars,  bill  collectors,  and  book 
I  agents.  It  cannot  get  out  of  order 
and  can  be  used  repeatedly.  Price, 
4x5  Inches,  15c.;  *  by 

mail. 

B.  F.  LANG.  215  Walworth  St.,  B’klyn.,  N.  Y. 


CACHOO  OB  SNEEZING  TOWDER 

Tho  greatest  fun-maker  of 
them  all.  A  small  amount 
of  this  powder,  when  blown 
in  a  room,  will  cause  , 
everyone  to  sneeze  without 
anyone  knowing  where  It  | 
comes  from.  It  is  very  light,  will  float  In  the 
air  for  some  time,  and  penetrate  every  nook  | 
and  corner  of  a  room.  It  Is  perfecttly  harm-  j 
less.  Cachoo  Is  put  up  in  bottles,  and  one 
bottle  contains  enough  to  be  used  from  10  to 
15  times.  Price,  by  mail,  10c.  each;  3  for  25c. 

W'OI.FF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  :.'6th  St.,  N.  Y. 


TRICK  MATCHES. 

jij.  Consist  of  a  Swedish  safety 
3]||  box,  filled  with  matches, 
which  will  not  light.  Just 
the  thing  to  cure  the  match 
borrowing  habit.  Price,  6c., 
postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 
MAGICCOINFR? 

A  mystifying  and 
amusing  trie  k.  Tin 
blanks  are  placed  undeu 
the  little  tin  cup  and 
apparently  coined  into 
dimes.  A  real  money¬ 
maker.  Price,  20c. 

J.  KENNEDY, 

303  West  127tli  St.,  N.  Y. 


JUMPING  JACK  PENCIL. 

This  pencil  Is  made  up 

in  handsome  style  and 
looks  so  Inviting  that 

,  ,  .  every  one  will  want  to 

look  at  It.  The  natural  thing  to  do  Is  to 
write  with  It,  and  Just  as  soon  as  your  friend 
tries  to  write,  the  entire  inside  of  the  pencil 
flies  back  like  a  jumping  jack,  and  “Mr. 
Nosy’  will  be  frightened  stiff.  It  Is  one  of 
our  best  pencil  tricks  and  you  will  have  a 
hard  Job  trying  to  keep  It.  Your  friends  will 
try  to  take  It  from  you.  Price  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid.  10c.  each. 

J.  KENNEDY,  303  W.  127th  St.,  N.  Y. 


NEW  SURPRISE  NOVELTY. 

Foxy  Grandpa,  Mr.  Peewee 
and  other  comical  faces  ar¬ 
tistically  colored,  to  which 
is  attached  a  long  rubber  j 
tube,  connected  with  a  rub¬ 
ber  ball,  which  can  be  filled 
with  water,  the  rubber  ball 
being  carried  in  the  pocket,  j 
a  slight  pressure  on  the  bulb 
causes  a  long  stream,  the  re¬ 
sult  can  easily  be  seen. 

Price,  16c., 

Postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26tli  St.,  N.  Y. 


4  GOOD  LUCE  BANKS. 

Ornamental  as  well  as  useful. 
Made  of  highly  nickeled  brass. 
It  holds  just  One  Dollar.  When 
filled  it  opens  itself.  Remains 
locked  until  refilled.  Can  be  used 
as  a  watchcharm.  Money  refund¬ 
ed  If  not  satisfied.  Price,  10c. 
by  mall. 

L.  SENARENS, 

347  Winthrop  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


IMITATION  CIGAR  BUTT. 

It  is  made  of  a  composition, 
exactly  resembling  a  lighted 
cigar.  The  white  ashes  at  the  | 
end  and  the  imitation  of  to¬ 
bacco-leaf  being  perfect.  You 
can  carelessly  place  it  on  top  of 
the  tablecloth  or  any  other  ex¬ 
pensive  piece  of  furniture,  and 
await  the  result.  After  they  see 
the  joke  everybody  will  have  a 
good  laugh.  Price.  10c.  each  by 
mail,  postpaid;  3  for  25c. 

J.  KENNEDY,  303  West  127tli  St.,  N.  Y. 


AUTOMATIC  COPYING  PENCIL. 

The  importance  of 
carrying  a  good  re¬ 
liable  pencil  need  not 
be  dwelt  upon  hero. 
It  is  an  absolute  ne¬ 
cessity  with  us  oil. 
The  holder  of  this  pencil  Is  beautifully 

nickeled  with  grooved  box-wood  htfndle,  giv¬ 
ing  a  firm  grip  in  writing;  the  pencil  auto¬ 
matically  supplies  the  lead  as  needed  while 
a  box  of  these  long  leads  are  given  with  each 
pencil.  The  wilting  of  this  pencil  Is  indelible 
the  same  as  ink,  and  thus  can  be  used  in 
writing  letters,  addressing  envelopes,  etc. 

Bills  of  account  or  Invoices  made  out  with 
this  pencil  can  be  copied  the  same  as  If  copv- 
ing  Ink  was  used.  It  Is  the  handiest  pencil  , 
on  the  market;  you  do  not  require  a  knife  1 
to  keep  it  sharp;  It  is  ever  ready,  ever  safe, 
and  Just  the  thing  to  carry. 

Price  of  pencil,  with  bo*  of  iesds  complete,  only 
lOo. ;  3  for  25c.;  one  dozen  00c.  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO„  29  VV.  26 tit  fit..  N.  Y. 


MAGIC  PIPE. 

Made  of  a  regular  corn¬ 
cob  pipe,  with  rubber  figures 
inside;  by  blowing  through 
the  stem  the  figure  will  jump 
out.  Made  in  following  fig¬ 
ures:  rabbits,  dohkeys,~cats, 
chickens,  etc. 

Price,  10c.,  postpaid. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  20th  St.,  N,  Y. 

THE  FOUNTAIN  RING. 

A  handsome  ring  connected  with 
a  rubber  ball  which  is  concealed 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  A  gentle 
squeeze  forces  water  or  cologne  in 
the  face  of  the  victim  while  he  is 
examining  it.  The  ball  can  be  in- 
|  stantly  filled  by  immersing  ring  in 
water  same  as  a  fountain  pen  filler. 
Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  12c,  each. 
IL  F.  LANG,  215  Walworth  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


TRICK  CUP. 

Made  of  natural  white 
wood  turned,  with  two 
compartments ;  a  round, 
black  ball  fits  on  those 
compartments;  the  other 
is  a  stationary  ball.  By  a 
little  practice  you  make 

- -  the  black  ball  vanish;  a 

great  trick  novelty  and  immense  seller. 

Price,  10c.,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St„  N.  Y. 

MAGIC  MIRROR. 

Fat  and  lean  funny  faces.  By 
looking  in  these  mirrors  upright 
your  features  become  narrow  and 
elongated.  Look  into  it  sidewise 
and  your  phiz  broadens  out  in 
the  most  comical  manner.  Size 
3%x2%  Inches,  in  a  handsome  imi¬ 
tation  morocco  case. 

Price,  10c.  each,  postpaid. 
II.  F.  LANG,  216  Walworth  St„  B’Ulyn.  IV.  Y. 

THE  CANADIAN  WONDER  CARD  TRICK. 

Astonishing,  wonderful, 
and  perplexing!  Have  you 
seen  them?  Any  child  can 
work  them,  and  yet,  what 
they  do  is  so  amusing  that 
the  sharpest  people  on  earth 
are  fooled.  We  cannot  tell 
you  what  they  do,  or  others 
would  get  next  and  spoil  the 
fun.  Just  get  a  set  and  read  the  directions. 
The  results  will  startle  your  friends  and 
utterly  mystify  them.  A  genuine  good  thing 
If  you  wish  to  have  no  end  of  amusement. 

Price  by  mail,  10c. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


POCKET  SAVINGS  BANK. 

A  perfect  little  bank,  handsomely 
nickel  plated.  Holds  Just  five  dol¬ 
lars  (50  dimes).  It  cannot  be 
opened  until  the  bank  is  full,  when 
it  can  be  readily  emptied  and  re- 
locked,  ready  to  be  again  refilled. 
Every  parent  should  see  that  their 
children  have  a  small  savings  bank, 
as  the  early  habit  of  saving  their 
dimes  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Habits  formed  in  early  life  are  sel¬ 
dom  forgotten  in  later  years.  Price 
of  this  little  bank.  10c.;  3  for  25c., 
mailed  postpaid. 

J.  KENNEDY,  303  West  127th  St.,  N.  Y. 


PICTURE  TOSTALS. 


THE  INK  BLOT  JOKER. 

Fool  Your  Friends. 
— The  greaiost  novel¬ 
ty  of  the  age!  Have 
a  Joke  which  makes 
everybody  laugh. 
More  fun  than  any 
other  novelty  that 
has  been  shown  In  years.  Place  it  on  a  desk, 
tablecloth,  or  any  piece  of  furniture,  as  shown 
in  the  above  cut,  near  some  valuable  papers, 
or  on  fine  wearing  apparel.  Watch  the  re¬ 
sult!  Oh,  Gee!  Brice,  15c.  each,  portpald. 

J.  KENNEDY,  303  We*t  127th  St.,  N.  Y. 


They  consist  of  Jungle  sots, 
Map  and  Seal  of  States,  | 
Good  Luck  cards.  Comics,  ! 
with  witty  sayings  and  funny  j 
pictures,  cards  showing  cele-  | 
brated  person’  buildings,  etc.  1 
In  fact,  there  is  such  a  great 
variety  that  It  is  not  possl-  j 
ble  to  describe  them  here. 
They  are  beautifully  emboss-  ! 
ed  In  exquisite  colors,  some 
with  glazed  surfaces,  and 
others  In  matt.  Absolutely 
the  handsomest  cards  issued. 

Price  13c.  for  25  cards  by 
mall.  . 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  20th  8t.,  N.  Y. 


STAR  AND  CRESCENT 
PUZZLE. 

The  puzzle  is  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  one  star  from 
the  linked  star  and  cres¬ 
cent  without  using  force. 
Price  by  mall,  postpaid 
10c.;  3  for  25c. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO., 
29  W.  26th  St..  N.  Y. 


THE  AUTOPHONE. 

A  small  musical  instru¬ 
ment  that  produces  very 
sweet  musical  notes  by 
placing  it  between  the  lips 
with  the  tongue  over  tho 
edge,  and  blowing  gently 
into  the  instrument.  The 
notes  produced  are  not 
unlike  those  of  the  fife 
and  flute.  We  send  full 
printed  instructions 
whereby  anyone  can  play 
anything  they  can  hum,  whistle  or  sing,  with 
very  little  practice.  Price,  10c.;  3  for  25c., 
mailed,  postpaid. 

J.  KENNEDY,  303  West  127th  St.,  N.  Y. 


SNAKE  IN  THE  CAMERA 

To  all  appearances 
this  little  startler  is  a 
nice  looking  camera. 
The  proper  way  to  use 
it  is  to  tell  your 
friends  you  are  going 
to  take  their  pictures. 
Of  course  they  are 
tickled,  for  nearly 
everybody  wants  to 
pose  for  a  photograph.  You  arrange  them  in 
a  group,  fuss  around  a  little  bit,  aim  your 
camera  at  them,  and  request  the  ladies  to 
look  pleasant.  As  soon  as  they  are  smiling 
and  trying  to  appear  beautiful,  press  the 
spring  In  your  camera.  Imagine  the  yell 
when  a  huge  snake  jumps  out  Into  the  crowd. 
Guaranteed  to  take  the  swelling  out  of  any 
one’s  head  at  the  first  shot. 

Price  35  cents,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

H.  F.  LANG,  215  Walworth  St.,  B’klyn.,  N.  Y. 


THE  MAGIC  DAGGER. 

A  wonderful  illusion. 
To  all  appearances  It 
is  an  ordinary  dagger 
which  you  can  flourish 
around  in  your  hand 
and  suddenly  state  that  you  think  you  have 

lived  long  enough  and  had  better  commit 

suicide,  at  the  same  time  plunging  the  dagger 
up  to  the  hilt  Into  your  breast  or  side,  or  you 
can  pretend  to  stab  a  friend  or  acquaintance. 
Of  course  your  friend  or  yourself  are  not  in¬ 
jured  in  the  least,  but  the  deception  is  perfect 
and  will  startle  all  who  see  it. 

Price,  10c.,  or  3  for  25e.  by  mail,  postpaid, 
J.  KENNEDY,  303  West  127tli  St..  N.  Y. 


ITALIAN  TRANSFER. 

With  this  remarkable  in¬ 
vention  any  one  can  trans¬ 
fer  pictures  or  engravings 
trom  newspapers  or  books, 
and  make  perfect  copies  of 
butterfly  and  moth  wings 
dry  trancfeTT.,-,.,,  for  sfraP  books.  It  is  tho 
liable  in  ,er..proC(*ss-  cleanly,  handy  and  re- 
you  ’h-Bncfil®  !results  secured  will  astonish 
up  in  cilcpQ  ™  8  f  gelatinous  substance  put 
wooden  ruh^  .*  Sf,w,I?ich  ,s  enclosed  with  a 
lng  picture*  *  m  and  f,u  directions  for  produc- 
to  make  Hp  rlng  but  R  few  moments 

newspnuers  e0,.ra  Kafer-  An?  picture  In  tho 
your  album  nt**  1 be  ,sPeedily  reproduced  in 

ing  nmdeman°d  ^Tral^on.  PerfeCt  £°PY  *T 

from  the  same  \eial  copies  can  be  mad© 
wlnss  oan  !  Picture.  Butterfly  and  moth 
color*  and  plctur*d,  all  the  befiutlful 

foiled  °?  the  wll,k9  being  trans- 

tlve  cone'ruonh  a,n  ,nt"««t»nr  and  Instruc¬ 
ted  S  ln8ect  form»  can  be  made 

Both  vounc  y  preserved  in  a  scrar  book. 
Transfer  d  .W*H  take  delight  in  using 

affordto  '*  *°  '°W  ,h*’  M  «■ 

Price  onlv  ioe  ^  «-P^OC«‘s,  command, 

by  mall  postpaid.  '&C'i  one  do*eu* 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  20  W.  24ih  SL,  N.  Y. 


PLUCK  AND  LUCK. 
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PLUCK  AND  LUCK 


MOW  YORK,  APRIL  10.  l>m. 


TERMS  TO  SUBSCRIBERS 


Single  Copies . 05  Cents 

One  Copy  Three  Months . .05  Cents 

One  Copy  Six  Months .  $1.25 

One  Copy  One  Year . J2.50 

Postage  Free. 

HOW  TO  SEND  MONEY— At.  our  risk  aend  P.O.Money  Order.  Check, 
or  Registered  Letter:  remittances  in  any  other  way  are  at  your  risk. 
v\  e  accept  Postage  Stamps  the  same  as  cash.  When  sending  silver 
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remarkable  instance  of  the  part  played  by  America’s  forests 
in  t lie  world's  commerce.  One  of  the  centers  of  bark  pro¬ 
duction  is  northern  Wisconsin.  Within  the  past  ten  years 
large  tanneries  have  been  ret  up  in  the  very  heart  of  these 
forests  and  raw  hides  brought  thither  from  far-away  Argen¬ 
tina  to  be  treated  with  the  bark  of  the  Wisconsin  trees. 
To  summarize  the  remainder  of  the  long  list  of  these  in¬ 
dustries,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  production  of 
fencing  material  of  all  kinds,  telegraph-poles,  long  logs 
for  piles  for  the  foundations  of  buildings  railway  ties,  etc. 
It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  these  and  various  other  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  wood  have  this  peculiarity:  that  even  in  this 
age  of  machinery  they  are  chiefly  supplied  by  the  labor 
of  men  armed  simply  with  ax  and  hand-saw.  The  most 
primitive  of  all  forest  industries  still  remains  one  of  the 
most  important — viz.,  the  cutting  of  fire-wood.  In  one 
year  alone  the  management  of  a  big  estate  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  netted  enough  from  the  sale  of  fire-wood  to  pay  the 
considerable  expense  of  managing  that  property  according 
to  the  most  approved  methods. 


The  milage  of  the  blood  circulation  reveals  some  aston¬ 
ishing  facts.  It  has  been  calculated,  for  instance,  that 
assuming  the  heart  to  beat  sixty-nine  times  a  minute  at 
ordinary  pressure  the  blood  goes  at  the  rate  of  206  yards 
in  a  minute,  or  nine  miles  an  hour,  227  miles  a  day  and 
80,000  miles  a  year.  If  a  man  84  years  old  could  have  but 
one  single  blood  corpuscle  floating  in  his  blond  all  his  life  it 
would  have  travelled  in  that  time  nearly  7,000,000  miles. 

The  wonderful  brevity  of  insect  life  is  curiously  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  case  of  those  that  prey  upon  different  species 
of  mushrooms.  The  life  of  tiie  mushroom  itself  is  meas¬ 
ured  by  hours,  yet  it  is  often  entirely  ruined  by  an  insect 
which  deposits  its  eggs  upon  the  fungi  while  it  is  in  the 
vigor  of  youth.  The  entire  span  of  life  of  this  mushroom 
insect  is  so  brief  that  the  grubs  hatch  from  the  eggs  and 
the  creature  becomes  fully  developed  and  capable  of  laying 
eggs  itself  before  the  mushroom  dies,  even  though  the 
latter's  life  may  not  extend  over  a  period  of  forty-eight 
hours  from  the  moment  it  first  pushes  through  the  soil. 

The  bodies  of  two  well-dressed  men  were  found  early  the 
other  morning  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  cars  of  a  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  suburban  milk  train  when  it 
reached  the  yards  at  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-second 
street  and  Lincoln  avenue  at  12.30  o’clock.  The  men  had 
evidently  been  electrocuted.  The  railroad  has  been  electri¬ 
fied  from  Stamford,  Conn.,  to  New  York  City,  and  the 
charged  electric  wire  is  only  a  foot  and  a  half  above  the 


OUR  COMIC  COLUMN. 


Willie — “Say,  pa,  what  part  of  speech  is  woman?'’  Pa — 
“Woman,  my  son,  is  no  part  of  speech;  she  is  all  of  it." 

Mrs.  Homebuddy — Home  is  the  dearest  spot  on  earth, 
after  all.  Mr.  Homebuddy — Yes,  when  you  count  in  the 
rent  and  the  servant’s  wages. 

Cashier — “I'm  sorry,  madam,  but  I  can't  honor  this 
check.  Your  husband’s  account  is  overdrawn.’’  Lady — - 
“Huh!  I  thought  there  was  something  wrong  when  he 
wrote  this  check  without  waiting  for  me  to  get  hysteri¬ 
cal!” 

Kind  old  lady — “Poor  man!  You  look  as  if  you  had 
seen  better  days.”  Willie  Deadtired — “I  have,  madam. 
Once  I  dwelt  in  granite  halls.”  Kind  old  lady — “And 
how  did  you  lose  such  a  home?”  Will  Deadtired — “My 
term  expired.” 

Shopkeeper — “Want  a  situation  as  errand-boy,  do  you? 
Well,  can  you  tell  me  how  far  the  moon  is  from  the 
earth,  eh?  Boy — “Well,  guvnor,  l  don’t  know;  but  I 
reckon  it  ain't,  near  enough  to  interfere  with  me  running 
errands.”  He  got  the  job. 


car  tops.  The  trainmen  said  they  believed  the  men  got  on 
at  some  station  in  Westchester  County  where  milk  is 
loaded,  and,  not  understanding  the  electric  system,  touched 
the  charged  wire.  The  bodies  wore  badly  burned.  Tt  is 
considered  remarkable  that  the  jolting  of  the  train  did  not 
fhakf  the  bodies  off.  The  Coroner  was  notified  and  the 
t  o  bodii  -  .-.cut  to  the  Morgue.  1  he  men  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  tramps. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  forest  industries  is 
the  preparation  of  bark  for  tanning  purposes.  In  this. 
!or  V.  j Nr  -  the  leading  role.  This  industry  exhibits  a 


The  first  boy  (sent  to  bed  to  await  chastisement  for 
bad  behavior) — “Here’s  father  coming  up-stairs.  I'm  go¬ 
ing  to  pretend  I’m  asleep.”  The  second  boy  (in  case  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  first,  but  wiser) — “I’m  not;  I’m  going  to  get 
up  and  put  something  on." 

“There  is  no  use  giving  you  a  check,  my  dear.  My  hank 
account  is  overdrawn.”  “Well,  give  it  to  me,  anyway, 
Ceorge.  And.  say,  make  it  for  five  hundred  dollars.  I 
want  to  pull  it  out  of  my  shopping  bag  with  my  handker¬ 
chief  at  the  bridge  game  this  afternoon-.” 


“TKL  LIBERTY  BOYS  OF  ’76” 

671  1  lu>  !  .iLkt;  >  liojs  In  the  Frozen  Lands; 
or.  Wol  it i ;;t;  the  Country's  Poes. 

572  The  Liberty  Bo.is  Tricking  the  tied- 

coats .  or.  t  h.-  Gunsmith  of  Valley 

Forge 

573  The  I.ikerij  C.oys  in  Distress ;  or. 

Hemmed  in  by  Dangers 

674  The  Liberty  Hoys  and  the  Idiot  Spy;  or, 

Running  Down  she  Skinners 

675  The  Liberty  S  oys'  Fire  Raft  ;  or.  Scorch¬ 

ing  the  Redcoats 

576  The  Liberty  Hoys'  Cunning  Tr.ip ;  or. 

The  Traitor's  Secret. 


577  The  Liberty  Boys'  Girl  Friend;  or,  Do¬ 
ing  Good  Work. 

67S  The  Liberty  Boys'  Desperate  Fight;  or. 
The  Retreat  From  Hackensack. 

579  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Witch  of 
Harlem  ;  or.  Beating  the  Hessians. 

5S0  The  Liberty  Boys  on  Loue  Mountain  ;  or. 
Surrounded  by  the  British. 

581  The  Liberty  Boys  and  "Horseshoe 

Jones;”  or,  The  Work  of  a  Backwoods 
Spy. 

582  The  Liberty  Boys'  Irish  Rifleman;  or,  A 

Deadshot  Against  the  British. 


583  The  Liberty  Boys  Tia  klng  Brant,  or. 

After  the  Mohawk  Raidets. 

584  The  Liberty  Boys  Out  Scouting  .  or. 

Trapping  a  Plotter 

585  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Yankee  Ped¬ 

dler;  or.  Sharp  Work  ai  Bennington. 

586  The  Liberty  Boys  on  the  Outposts .  or, 

Defending  the  Lines 

587  The  Liberty  Boys  at  the  Guns;  or. 

Winning  a  Fierce  Fight. 

588  The  Liberty  Boys'  I  ightning  Charge;  or. 

The  Dash  at  Trenton. 

589  The  Liberty  Boys  on  Double  Duly;  or, 

A  Winter  in  the  Woods. 


“FAME  &  FORTUNE  WEEKLY” 

823  Fresh  i  loin  the  u  •nt  .  or.  The  l, ad  Who 

Made  Good  in  New  York 

824  Boss  of  Wai'l  Street:  or,  Taking  Chances 

on  tue  Curt) 

825  Dick  the  Ui.  uiway  ,  or.  The  Treasure  of 

the  Isle  of  1-  ogs 

S26  In  the  Game  to  Win ;  or,  Beating  the 
Wal!  Street  ‘Bulls.'’ 

827  A  Born  Salesman  ;  or,  A  Young  Money 

maker  on  the  Road 

828  Dick  Daiton,  loung  Banker;  or,  Corner¬ 

ing  the  Wall  Street  "Sharks.” 


329  A  .Poor  Boy  s  Luck ;  or,  The  Rise  of  a 

Young  Builder. 

330  A  $50,000  Deal  :  or,  Hal  Hardy,  the  Wall 

Street  Wizard. 

331  Kill ly,  the  Blacksmith;  or,  From  Anvil 

to  Fortune. 

332  Sharp  and  Smart,  the  Young  Brokers, 

and  How  They  Made  a  Million.  (A 
Wall  Street  Story.) 

333  Driven  from  School ;  or.  The  Pirate’s 

Buried  Gold. 

334  A  Bright  Boy  Broker ;  or,  Shearing  the 

Wall  Street  "Lambs.” 


335  Telegraph  Tom  ;  or.  The  Message  That 

Made  Him  Famous. 

336  Dick  and  the  Mad  Broker ;  or,  The  Secret 

Baud  of  Wall  Street. 

337  A  Sharp  Boy ;  or.  Making  His  Mark  in 

Business. 

338  Tom  Swift  of  Wall  Street ;  or.  The  Boy 

Who  Was  on  the  Job. 

339  Andy  the  Auctioneer ;  or,  Bidding  in  a 

Fortune. 

340  Doubling  Their  Dollars;  or,  Schoolmates 

in  Wall  Street. 

341  Dick  Darling's  Money ;  or,  The  Rise  of 

an  OUice  Boy. 


“SECRET  SERVICE” 

672  The  Bradys  and  "K;d  Kennedy;”  or.  Hot 

Work  in  Battle  Row. 

673  The  Bradys  and  the  Midnight  Special; 

or.  After  the  i'ost  Office  Thieves. 

674  The  Bradys  uud  the  Five  Gold  Bullets; 

or.  Th*»  Boldest  Plot  for  Years. 

675  The  Bradys  After  the  Missing  Aviator; 

or.  Chasing  a  Curious  Clew. 

676  The  Bradys  and  the  Blind  Boy  ;  or,  Solv¬ 

ing  at  Fast  Side  Mystery 

677  The  Bradys  and  Captain  Candlestick  ;  or, 

Showing  Up  a  Slick  Swindler. 


678  The  Bradys  and  the  Chinese  Queen  ;  or, 

The  Case  that  Puzzled  Pell  Street. 

679  The  Bradys'  Bag  of  Gold;  or,  Rounding 

Up  the  Miuing  Sharks. 

G80  The  Bradys  and  the  River  Rats ;  or,  Out 
On  a  Revenue  Case. 

681  The  Bradys  in  Death  Swamp ;  or,  Down¬ 

ing  a  Desperate  Band. 

682  The  Bradys  and  the  Bundle  Boy ;  or, 

The  Fate  of  Eddie  Moran. 

683  The  Bradys’  Mysterious  Clew;  or,  The 

Secret  of  the  Seven  Sevens. 

684  The  Bradys  and  the  Burglars ;  or,  The 

Clew  in  the  Bank  Vault. 


685  The  Bradys  and  the  Twenty  Treasure 

Chests ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Clipper. 

686  The  Bradys  and  the  Dumb  Chinaman; 

or.  Exposing  a  Midnight  Mystery. 

687  The  Bradys'  Thousand-Mile  Chase ;  or. 

Out  for  a  Big  Reward. 

688  The  Bradys  and  Convict  10 ;  or,  After 

the  King  of  the  Dips. 

689  The  Bradys'  Dash  for  Life  ;  or,  Trailing 

the  Auto  Burglars. 

690  The  Bradys'  Clever  Trap ;  or,  The 

Marked  $1,000  Bill. 


“WORK  AND  WIN” 

679  Fred  Fearuot  and  "Husky  Jim;’’  or.  The 

Strongest  Boy  in  Town. 

680  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Gypsy  Boy ;  or. 

Under  a  Strange  Spell. 

681  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boys  of  White 

Lake ;  or.  Great  Sport  on  the  Ice. 

682  Fred  Fea mot's  Lucky  Leap;  or,  Finding 

a  Fortune  by  Chance. 

683  1-  red  i-'eai  not  s  Drive  for  a  Goal ;  or, 

Playing  Hockey  to  Win. 

684  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Town  Toper ;  or, 

Saving  a  Boy  from  Ruin. 


685  Fred  Fearnot  Lost  in  the  Snow  ;  or,  After 

Big  Game  in  the  North. 

686  Fred  Fearnot’s  Return  to  the  Stage ;  or, 

Playing  His  Best  Part. 

687  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Skating  Sam or, 

Trimming  the  Top  Notchers. 

G88  Fred  Fearuot's  Rough  Ride ;  or,  Over 
the  Rockies  on  Horseback. 

689  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Snow  Shoe  Sam  ;”  or 

Four  Days  in  a  Blizzard. 

690  Fred  Fearnot’s  Boy  Enemy  ;  or,  Showing 

Him  Right  From  Wrong. 


691  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Switch  Boy ;  nf, 

Downing  a  Railroad  Gang. 

692  Fred  Fearnot  at  Black  Bayou ;  or,  Lost 

in  the  Great  Swamp. 

693  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Forger  ;  or,  Saving 

a  Wayward  Youth. 

694  Fred  Fearnot  After  the  River  Roughs; 

or,  The  Water  Front  Mystery. 

695  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Dwarf  ;  or,  Stand¬ 

ing  Up  for  the  Weak 

696  Fred  Fearuot  and  "Little  Nell"  ;  or,  The 

Waif  of  the  Bowery. 

697  Fred  Fearnot's  Young  Nine ;  or,  The 

Opening  Game  of  Baseball. 


“WILD  WEST  WEEKLY” 

4S0  Young  Wild  West's  Warning;  or,  The 
Secret  Band  of  the  Gulch. 

481  Young  Wild  West  After  Big  Game ;  or, 

Arietta  and  the  Hunters'  Trap. 

482  Young  Wi'd  West's  Clean  Sweep;  or, 

The  Reformation  of  Reckless  Camp. 

483  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Hoodoo  Claim ; 

or  Arietta  and  the  Keg  of  Nuggets. 

484  Young  Wild  West  and  “Cinnamon 
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Hank ;”  or,  The  Grudge  of  the  Gila 
Giant. 

485  Young  Wild  West's  Scrimmage  With 

Sioux  ;  or  Arietta  and  the  Renegade. 

486  Young  Wild  West  Racing  the  Cowboys; 

or,  Saving  a  Doomed  Ranch. 

4S7  Young  Wild  West's  Biggest  l'anout ;  or, 
Arietta  and  the  Lost  Prospectors. 

488  Young  Wild  West  Saving  a  Hundred 

Thousand  ;  or,  The  Shot  That  Stopped 
the  Train. 

489  Young  Wild  West’s  Fall  Round-Up ;  or. 

Arietta  and  the  Rustlers. 


490  Young  Wild  West  Over  the  Rio  Grande; 

or,  The  Search  for  the  Stolen  Suvk. 

491  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Redskin  Spy; 

or,  Arietta's  Clever  Decoy. 

492  Young  Wild  West  Gunning  for  Gold  ;  or. 

Outwitting  the  Mine  Plotters. 

493  Young  Wild  West  Forced  to  Fight;  or, 

How  Arietta  Bossed  the  Gulch. 

494  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Missing  Earl ; 
or,  Ihe  Search  for  a  Missing  Man. 


495  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Indian  Agent  • 
or,  Arietta  Shooting  for  Her  Life 
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/  —LATEST  ISSUES— 

A  Young  Monte  Cristo :  or.  Back  to  the  World  for  Vengeance. 
Ity  Jas  C.  Merritt. 

(>!»S  Wrecked  In  an  Unknown  Sea;  or.  Cast  on  a  Mysterious  Island. 
By  Cnpt.  Thus  H.  Wilson. 

did*  Hal  Hart  of  Harvard  r  or  Cattle  Life  at  Cambridge.  By  Howard 
Austin. 

<00  Dauntless  Young  Douglas:  or.  The  Prisoner  of  the  Isle.  By  Allan 
Arnold 

i1Js  t)'vn  Master;  or,  In  Business  for  Himself.  By  Allan  Draper. 
The  Lost  Expedition  ;  or,  The  City  of  Skulls.  By  Berton  Bertrew. 
■  OH  Holding  His  Own;  or,  The  Brave  Fight  of  Bob  Carter  Jas.  C. 
Merritt. 

704  The  Young  Mounted  Policeman.  A  Story  of  New  York  City.  Rich¬ 

ard  R.  Montgomery. 

705  Capta<u  Thunder  or.  The  Treasure  Hunters  of  Robber's  Reef 

Capt  Tbos.  H.  Wilson 

706  Across  the  Continent  in  a  Wagon.  A  Tale  of  Adventure.  Gen’1 

Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

707  Sixteen  Years  in  Siberia;  or.  2.000  Miles  In  Search  of  a  Name. 

By  Allau  Arnold 

708  The  Slave  King  ;  or,  Fighting  the  Despoller  of  the  Ocean.  By 

Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

709  The  Man  in  the  Iron  Cage;  or.  Which  Was  the  Boy?  By  Berton 

Bertrew. 

710  With  Stanley  on  His  Last  Trip;  or,  Emin  Pasha's  Rescue.  By 

Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

711  Appointed  to  West  Point;  or,  Fighting  His  Own  Way.  By  Gen’l 

Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

712  The  Black  Magician,  and  His  Invisible  Pupil.  By  Richard  R. 

Montgomery. 


713  In  the  Phantom  City;  or,  The  Adventures  of  Dick  Daunt.  By 

Allyn  Draper. 

714  The  Mud  .Maroon  ;  or.  The  Boy  Castaways  of  the  vfa'ay  Island. 

By  Howard  Austin. 

715  Little  Red  Cloud,  the  Boy  Indian  Chief.  By  An  Old  Scout. 

716  Nobody's  Son  ;  or.  The  Strange  Fortunes  of  a  Smart  Boy.  By 

Berton  Bertrew. 

717  Shore  Line  Sam.  the  Young  Southern  Engineer;  or,  Railroading 

in  War  Times.  By  Jas.  C  Merritt 

718  The  Gold  Queen  ;  or,  Two  Yankee  Boys  in  Never  Never  Land.  By 

Howard  Austin. 

719  A  Poor  Irish  Boy;  or.  Fighting  His  Own  Way.  By  Allan  Arnold 

720  Big  Bone  Island ;  or.  Lost  in  the  Wilds  of  Siberia.  By  Capt. 

Thos.  II.  Wilson. 

721  Roily  Rock  ;  or,  Chasing  the  Mountain  Bandits.  By  Richard  R. 

Montgomery. 

722  His  Last  Chance ;  or.  Uncle  Dick's  Fortune.  By  Allyn  Draper. 

723  Dick  Dareall,  the  Boy  Blockade  Runner.  By  Capt.  Thos.  H 

Wilson. 

724  The  Rival  Nines;  or,  The  Boy  Champions  of  the  Reds  and  Grays 

By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

725  On  the  Plains  with  Buffalo  Bill ;  or,  Two  Y’ears  in  the  Wild  West. 

By  An  Old  Scout. 

726  The  Smugglers  of  the  Shannon:  or.  The  Irish  Meg  Merriles.  By 

Berton  Bertrew. 
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No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULCM  AND 
DREAM  BOOK. — Containing  the  great  oracle 
of  human  destiny;  also  the  true  meaning  of 
almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with 
charms,  ceremonies,  and  curious  gamea  of 

No.  2.  IIOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great 
book  of  magic  and  card  tricks,  containing  full 
Instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks  of 
the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illu¬ 
sions  as  performed  by  our  leading  magicians; 
every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and 

wiles  of  flirtation  are  fully  explained  by  this 
little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan.  glove,  parasol,  window  and 
hat  flirtation,  it  contains  a  full  list  of  the 
language  and  sentiment  of  flowers. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of 

this  little  book.  It  contains  full  instructions 
in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball¬ 
room  and  at  parties,  how  to  dress,  and  full 
directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
dances. 

No.  5  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  com¬ 
plete  guide  to  love,  courtship  and  marriage, 

giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette  to 
be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interest¬ 
ing  things  not  generally  known. 

No.  0.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE. 
— Giving  full  instruction  for  the  use  of  dumb¬ 
bells.  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars,  horizontal 
bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing 
a  good,  healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty 
illustrations 

No.  8.  IIOW’’  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST. 

— A  useful  and  instructive  book,  giving  a 
complete  treatise  on  chemistry;  also  experi¬ 
ments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics, 
chemistry,  and  directions  for  making  fire- 
workc  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons. 

No.  f).  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILO¬ 
QUIST. — By  Harry  Kennedy,  Every  intelli¬ 
gent  boy  reading  this  book  of  instructions  can 
master  the  art  and  create  any  amount  of  fun 
for  himself  and  friends.  It  Is  the  greatest 
book  ever  published. 

No.  10.  IIOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self- 
defense  made  easy.  Containing  over  thirty 
illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  hoy 
should  obtain  one  of  these  useful  and  instruc¬ 
tive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  11.  IIOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS. 
— A  most  complete  little  book,  containing  full 
directions  for  writing  love-letters,  and  when 
to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  young 
and  old. 

No.  12  IIOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO 
LADIES. — Giving  complete  instructions  for 
writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects;  also 
letters  of  Introduction,  notes  and  requests. 


No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR.  BOOK  OF 
ETIQUETTE. — It  is  a  great  life  secret,  and 
one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know  all 
about.  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No.  14.  HOW7  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  com¬ 
plete  hand-book  for  making  all  kinds  of 
candy,  ice-cream,  svrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW7  GAR¬ 
DEN. — Containing  full  instructions  for  con¬ 
structing  a  window  garden  either  in  town  or 
country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for 
raising  beautiful  flowers  at  home 

No.  18.  IIOAV  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL, 
— One  of  the  brightest  and  most  valuable 
little  books  ever  given  to  the  world.  Every¬ 
body  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beauti¬ 
ful.  both  male  and  female.  The  secret  is 
simple,  and  almcst  costless. 

No.  20  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EA’EX- 
ING  PARTY. — A  complete  compendium  of 
games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recita¬ 
tions,  etc.,  suitable  for  parlor  or  drawing¬ 
room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for 
the  money  than  any  book  published. 

No  21.  IIOAV  TO  HUNT  AND  FLSII.— The 
most  complete  hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever 
published.  It  contains  full  instructions  about 
guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and*fish- 
ing,  together  with  description  of  game  and 
fish. 

No.  22.  IIOAV  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— 

Heller’s  second  sight  explained  by  his  former 
assistant.  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how  the 
secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the 
magician  and  the  boy  on  the  stage;  also  giv¬ 
ing  all  the  codes  and  signals. 

No.  23.  IIOAV  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— 
This  little  book  gives  the  explanation  to  all 
kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky  and 
unlucky  davs. 

No.  25.  IIOAV  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST. — 
Containing  full  instructions  for  all  kinds  of 
gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises.  Em¬ 
bracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor 
W.  Macdonald. 

No.  2(1.  IIOAV  TO  ROAA\  SAIL  AND  BUILD 
A  BOAT. —  Fully  illustrated.  Full  instructions 
are  given  in  'his  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  sw  imming  and  riding,  companion 
sports  to  boating. 

No.  27.  IIOAV  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF 
Rf  CITATION'S — Containing  the  most  popular 
selections  in  use.  comprising  Dutch  dialect. 
French  dialect.  A’ankee  and  Irish  dialect 
pieces,  together  with  manv  standard  readings. 

No.  28.  IIOAV  TO  T  ELL  FORTUNES. — 
Everyone  is  des'roi  s  of  knowing  what  his 
future  life  will  tiring  forth,  whether  happiness 
or  misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  A'ou  can  tell 
by  a  glance  at  tills  little  book.  Buy  one  and 

be  convinced. 

No.  2!)  IIOAV  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR. 

—  Every  boy  should  know  how  inventions  orig¬ 


inated.  This  hook  explains  them  all,  giving 
examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnet¬ 
ism.  optics,  pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc. 

No.  30.  IIOAV  TO  COOK.— One  of  the  most 
instructive  books  on  cooking  ever  published. 
It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats,  fish, 
game,  and  oysters;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes 
and  all  kinds  of  pastry,  and  a  grand  collec¬ 
tion  of  recipes. 

No.  31.  IIOAV  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER. 
— Containing  fourteen  illustrations,  giving  the 
different  positions  requisite  to  become  a  good 
speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  con¬ 
taining  gems  from  all  the  popular  authors  of 
prose  and  poetrv. 

No.  »3.  IIOAV  TO  BEHAA’E.— Containing 
the  rules  and  etiquette  of  good  society  and 
the  easiest  and  most  approved  metlvils  of 
appearing  to  good  advantage  at  partief01' vails, 
the  theatre,  church,  and  in  the  drawinV  loin. 

No.  31.  IIOAV  TO  FENCE.— Containiflt  full 
instruction  for  fencing  and  the  use  ot  he 
broadsword;  also  instruction  In  archery.  De¬ 
scribed  with  twenty-one  practical  illustra¬ 
tions. 

No.  35.  IIOAV  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  com¬ 
plete  and  useful  little  book,  containing  the 
rule's  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CON  UN  DRUMS. 
— Containing  all  the  leading  conundrums  of 
the  day.  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches  and 
wittv  sayings. 

No.  37.  IIOAV  TO  KEEP  HOUSE.  — It  con¬ 
tains  information  for  everybody,  hoys,  elrls 
men  and  women:  it  will  teach  you  how  te 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such 
as  parlor  ornaments.  brackets.  cemen's 
Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching 
birds. 


No.  3ft.  IIOAV 
PIGEONS  AND 
■tractive  hook. 
No.  40.  IIOAV 


No.  38.  IIOAV  TO  BECOME  YOl'U  OWN 

DOCTOR. — A  wonderful  book,  containing  i  ji» 
ful  and  practical  information  in  the  treatment 
of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to 
every  family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  elec¬ 
tive  recipes  for  general  complaints. 

TO  RAISE  DOGS.  POUI  TRY. 
R  ABBI  I  S. — A  useful  and  In- 
Handsomeiy  Illustrated. 

TO  MAKE  AND  SET  YR  VPS 
— Including  hints  on  how  to  catch  nudes*’ 
weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds.  Also 
how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  Illustrated. 

No.  41.  THE  BOVS  OF  N’KAV  YORK  INI) 
MEN’S  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the  most 
famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minsxrels  I* 
complete  without  this  wonderful  little  book 
No.  42.  THE  BOAS  OF  NKAA  YORK 
SI  l  All*  SPEAKER. — Containing  a  varied  a* 
sortment  of  stump  speeches.  Negro,  Dutch  and 
Irish.  Also  end  men’s  jokes.  Just  the  thing 
for  home  amusement  and  amateur  shows. 
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